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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


For the best original drawing to illustrate AurrED Domett’s | 


“Christmas Hymn” —the drawing to be suitable for publication in 
Hanper’s MaGazine, and to be the exclusive work of an American 
artist not over twenty-five years of age—Mrssrs. HarPer Bro- 
TRERS Offer an award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, upon 
the honorable understanding that the successful competitor shall use 
the same for the prosecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American schools, including also a sojourn abroad of at least siz 

‘ months for the study of the old masters. The award will be paid 
in such installments and at such times as shall best suit the conven- 
ience of the recipient for the piurposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. Harper & Brotners 
not later than August 1, 1883, addressed “ Art Competition, Har- 
per’s Magazine, Franklin Square, New York” ; and each must be 
designated by an assumed name or motto, which should also be 
given, together with the real name, age, and residence of the artist, 
in a sealed envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be opened 
until the result of the competition shall have been determined. The 
name of the successful competitor will not be publicly announced 
until the publication of the drawing. 

Mr: Swarn Girvorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Minter, A.N.A.; and 
Mr. Cuaries Parsons, A.N.A., Superintendent of the Art Depart- 
ment, Harrer & Broruers, will act as judges of the competition. 


It is intended to engrave the snecessful drawing as one page for +} 


Harrrr’s Macazine of December, 1883 ; and should other drawings 
submitted be found suitable, second, third, and fourth awards will be 
made, as follows : one poge Harprr’s WEEKLY, $300; one page 
Harren’s Bazan, $200; one page Harper’s Youna $100. 

If the juilges sliould decide that no’ one of the drawings is suitable, 
Messrs. Hanper‘& Brorners reserve the right to extend the limit of 
time and re-open the competition. 

Two Christmas Hymus by Aurren Domwett have been published. 
That published in 1837 is the one for the illustration of which artists 
ave invited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be sent on ap- 


plication to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN New YorK. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


HE one-hundred -and-seventh anniversary of 
‘‘Independence-day” dawns upon a country so 
_prosperous and peaceful and progressive that it is im- 
“possible not to believe that the happiness of the chil- 
dren is shared by the fathers. Their simple rural 
republic, indeed, is lost in the continental. Union, and 


_in the vast industrial and commercial developments 


and inventions of the century. A little one has be- 
come a thousand,:and a small one a strong nation. 
But could the first builders of the state behold it now, 
they would own that its life and vigor and marvellous 
extension had sprung from their own spirit and prin- 
ciples, and that the faith with which they wrought is 
even more profound than it was in their own minds. 
Indeed, there is nothing more striking than the fact 
that notwithstanding the appearance of new difficul- 
ties and perils not foreseen by the fathers, the confi- 
dence of the most intelligent Americans in what may 
be called the American idea is very much more gen- 
eral and strong than it was a hundred years ago. 
The reason is to be found both in our own national 
experience and in our observation of the experience 
of other nations. While the political influence of 
the United States upon all other countries during the 
century has been profound, other countries have not 
politically influenced the United States in any de- 
gree. The institutions of European nations have been 
steadily Americanized, but those of the United States 
have not been in the least Europeanized. 
The most sagacious and patriotic men of the Revo- 
tution accepted a republic as inevitable, but many, if 
not most of them, considered it to be an experiment 
which might end in disaster, and when JEFFERSON 
was elected they thought the day of doom was at 
hand. But the men of to-day regard republican gov- 
ernment not only as the niost just and reasonable, 
but, because it is so, as the strongest and most perma- 
nent. This is not because it has not revealed dangers 
of its own, but because it has also shown their correct- 
ives. Theold doctrine that, as the mass of men must 
be always more or less ignorant, a government of the 
people must be necessarily a government of ignorance, 
is met by the perception that the brute force of num- 
bers yields naturally to mental and moral superiority, 
and that while the results of this law are not visible 
at every point and in every incident, the law is vindi- 
eated by a broad and continued observation. It is 
found, against all anticipation and theory, that the 
people correct their own errors, and that if special 
measures of reform are more promptly undertaken 
upon the official order of a council, yet that reform is 
sure and effective only when it is justified and de- 
manded by public opinion. The natural beginning 
of political progress with us, therefore, is not with 
the legislature or the government, but with the public 
sentiment which makes both. The republic itself be- 
gan in the town-meeting, and all permanent progress 
springs from the same source—from public opinion. 
The three gravest political perils that we have pass- 
ed were the election of 1800, the civil war, and the 
election.of 1876. In the war the moral conviction 
and the intelligence of a free people alone saved the 
country. In the two elections it was the force of 


public opinion that settled the immediate dispute, and 
the trained Republican habit, which preceded the Con- 
stitution, of respecting forms of law, which without 
“hesitation made the settlement final. The past is not 
only secure, but it is inspiring, and on the happy day 
that recalls the heroism and the suffering and the 
glorious triumph of our fathers who are gone, those 
who are now the living fathers may well say to the 


| children, in Mr. BANcROFT’s glowing words at the 


centenary of the Exeter Academy: ‘‘ We, your elder 
brothers, cheer you on to action, happiness, and glory. 
Yet do not in reply say to the aged that we are pass- 
ing away. ‘To a good world belong age and youth, 
and to us who are to go before you let your words be, 
‘Ever and forever move joyfully and hopefully on.’”’ 


PLATFORMS. 


THE platitudes of party platforms are a familiar 
text. But it is curious to see that while they are per- 
fectly well understood to be manifestoes which are 
intended to ‘‘straddle” all doubtful questions, and 
which are known to bind nobody, they are often 
treated with gravity as serious declarations of princi- 
ple. Nobody probably was ever known to vote for 
party candidates because of the statements of a party 
platform. A party is judged by its conduct and by 
its representatives when it has power, and not by 
what it says when it wishes to obtain power. When 
it is defeated it is because of its own offenses, and not 
because of the promises of its rival. If both the Ohio 
Conventions had adjourned without making a plat- 
form, the result of the election would doubtless be 
precisely the same. The cardinal principle of a plat- 
form is to state what is supposed to be the current 
opinion of the party, but to state it in a vague and 


general way, so as not to alienate the most backward 


party Bourbon, and so as to conciliate the independ- 
ent voter and even the party opponent. But nothing 
is droller than to exhort a voter in New York, for in- 
stance, to support the Democratic party in the State 
as a party of superior economy, honesty, and intelli- 
gence in administration for the reason that it praises 
virtue in its annual platform. The exhortation is 
droll, because the Democratic party constantly shows 
what it is and what is to be expected from it, and it is 
judged by what it does, and not by what it says. Its 
prodigious majority in New York last year sprang not 
from confidence in it, but from disgust with the Re- 
publican party. The voters neither knew nor cared 
what the Democratic party had said in its platform. 

In Ohio the value of platform declarations can be 
tested by one plank of both the recent party platforms. 
The Republicans said: | 


“We reiterate the declaration of previous Republican Conven- 
tions in favor of civil service reform, and welcome every intelli- 
gent effort to make that measure practical, and we especially ap- 
prove the provision made by a Republican Congress for giving 
the patriotic soldiers of the late war, with proper qualifications, 
the preference for all places under the government.” 


This is simple buncombe. It means nothing what- 
ever, and was meant to mean nothing. The Demo- 
crats say: 


“We re-affirm the resolutions of the State Conventions of Ohio 
in 1880, 1881, and 1882, and of the Democratic National Conven- 
tions of 1872, 1876, and 1880, demanding thorough reform and 
purification of the civil service, and charge that the Republican 
party has violated every pledge it has heretofore given for the re- 
form thereof, and has failed during its Jong administration of the 
government to correct even the most crying abuses; and we de- 
mand, therefore, a change in the executive administration of the 
government itself as the reform first of all necessary, as made 
more manifest by the recent Star Route trials, thereby ousting cor- 
rupt rings confederated to protect crime and prevent the punish- 


ment of criminals, and by so doing to make it possible to again - 


punish fraud and theft in the public service.” 


This is equally buncombe, and buncombe intended 
not to secure reform, but to give a cry for next year’s 
campaign. Its value as a sincere expression of a re- 
form purpose is shown by the conduct of the Ohio 
Democrats in the Legislature during the last winter, 
who ridiculed and resisted reform. Upon this sub- 
ject, as upon all others, the parties will not be tried 
by the phrases of a platform, but by practical per- 
formance. Neither the Republican nor the Demo- 
cratic machine honestly desires a genuine reform in 
the civil service, and very naturally, for they are the 
product of the abuses which reform would correct. 
But, despite the machines, each party has *‘ made a 
record” upon the subject by which it will be tried. 
The reform in itself is, of course, wholly non-parti- 
san.» It concerns the principles and methods of ad- 
ministration, not the policy of the government. But 
it wil) not be denied that the Republican attitude and 
achievement have been more promising than the 
Democratic. Nor can it reasonably be doubted that 
‘*reform” in the sense of the Ohio Democratic plat- 
form and of the proposed Democratic cry for next 
year means only that ‘‘clean sweep” of all the subor- 
dinate places which is one of the most wanton pieces 
of extravagance of which a sensible country can be 
guilty, and which is one of the great dangers that a 
real reform would avert. There-is probably no in- 
telligent person in the Union so wild as to assert that 
a Democratic administration would honestly respect 
the beginnings of reforms that have been already 
made, and carry them forward. Whatever some Dem- 


ocrats might desire, the party action would conform 
to the general demand of the party. Even the Dem- 

- ocrats who are loudest in insisting that the campaign — 
cry shall be ‘‘ reform” are very careful to say that by 
reform they mean a general turning out and uproot- 
ing of the civil service. They sneer at the reform 
bill, and the system which it provides for introducing | 
a genuine reform, as trivial and contemptible. Their 
purpose is to overthrow it, and to restore the infamous 
spoils system complete and unchecked. The general 
conviction of this purpose, founded not upon the 
declarations of Democratic Conventions, but upon ex- 
perience of Democratic conduct, no platform will be 
able to shake, and the just apprehension of the conse- 
quences of such a causeless disturbance no sneering 
at civil service reform will allay. Of the Democratic 
party, with which this country is perfectly well ac- 
quainted, change may be certainly expected, but not 
reform. 


MR. RANDALL IN 1877. 


THE Democratic opponents of Mr. RANDALL fool- 
ishly revile him for the most patriotic and courageous 
act of his public life—his refusal as Speaker to carry 
out the views of the Democratic obstructionists in 
1877, and plunge the country into civil war. There- | 
sult of the election was in doubt. Democratic intimi- 
dation and violence and cheating at the polls, and 
Republican conduct in counting the vote, had cover- 
ed the election with suspicion. The Senate was Re- 
publican, and the House of Representatives Demo- 
cratic, and so fierce was party feeling that an irrecon- 
cilable contest and no valid declaration of the result 
of the election were imminent. 

In this extreme emergency patriotic men of both 
parties in Congress united in devising a scheme oi 
settlement. The Electoral Commission was appoint- 
ed by the consent of both parties, and in accordance 
with the terms of the law creating it. According to | 
those terms also its decision was rendered. By every 
consideration of honor and patriotism Congress was 
bound to accept the decision. But a certain number 
of Democrats resolved if possible by parliamentary 
obstruction to prevent acceptance—a course which 
would certainly have ended in civil war. Had the 
Speaker not been brave and honest enough to decline 


to become their tool, the most disastrous consequences 


would have followed, and the American repiblic 
would have fallen, as other republics have fallen, 
before the fury of party spirit. | 

That the calamity was averted was due to the 
Speaker more than to any other individual. He 
steadily held to the agreement. The result was con- 
stitutionally declared. The President was peacefully 
inaugurated. The whole transaction was one of the 
most striking events in the history of constitutional 
liberty, for it showed the ability of two great parties 
to settle a perilous ‘contest by a common understand- 
ing, honorably respected, instead of resorting to force 
and anarchy. Mr. RANDALL’s service in the desperate 
juncture was that of a sagacious and firm American 
patriot, and if his party should resent his conduct it 
would only deepen the just and profound distrust 
with which, as Senator BEcK truly remarks, his party 
is still regarded. 


JUDGE HOADLY’S JOKE. 


JUDGE HoapDLy has begun his campaign in Ohio 
jocosely.. He denies energetically a rumor that he is 
already disgusted with his party friends and intends 
to withdraw, and with capital humor he declares the 
Democratic party to be a party of progress. ‘‘I be- 
lieve with all my heart and strength,” he says, ‘‘in a 
new and living Democracy, not in a fossilized and 
Bourbonized Republicanism. In this creed my own 
party and thousands of hopeful Republicans are with 
me.” That is to say that the Democratic party as a 
party holds the position and the views which are held 
by the most intelligent and independent Republicans. 
Judge HOADLY has a keen sense of humor, and his joke 
is excellent. He knows, of course, as well as every- 
body else, that not one of the purposes which are espe- 
cially favored by such Republicans as he describes is 
an object of the Democratic party as such, and his 
remark, had it not been a joke, would have been ex- 
actly reversed. He would have said that his desire 
of honest, simple, economical, and efficient govern- 
ment was shared by a few hopeful Democrats and by 
independent Republicans. 

There was nothing whatever in the action of the 
last Democratic Congress or in that of any Democrat- 
ic Legislature which shows that the great interests of 
the country, or any progressive reform policy, would 
be safer and surer in Democratic than in Republican 
hands. The party, as such, has no tariff principle or 
policy. It holds, as a party, no ground upon admin- 
istrative reform. The dangerous financial schemes 
and heresies have all relied upon Democratic sympa- 
thy and support. If an enlightened economy has 
anywhere distinguished Democratic control “of the 
public treasury, it has escaped public attention. The 
Democratic party, as such, is not identified in the pub- 
lic mind with a single great patriotic and beneficial 


measure or policy since the day in 1861 when it was 
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‘an from national power, and left the government 
tone for life with Democratic hands at its throat. 
Moreover—and this is a point which gives especial 
piquancy to the judge’s joke—the great body of the 
Republicans who, like Judge HOADLY, united with the 
Democrats ten years ago to elect a Republican as a 
Democratic President—in other words, to bring the 
Democratic party into national power—have long 
sinee resumed their relations with the Republican 
party, satisfied that as a party the Democrats are not 
to be trusted. Still further, the judge humorously 
affects to be unmindful of the significant fact that the 
action of ‘‘ thousands of hopeful Republicans” whom 
he mentions, the independent Republicans who 
scratched in 1879 in New York, who baffled the third 
term plot in 1880, and who tacitly permitted the elec- 
tion of Governor CLEVELAND in New York in 1882, 
took all three steps not to promote but to prevent 
Democratic national success, It was the danger of a 
~ ‘‘fossilized and Bourbon” rule, which they believed to 
~ “be identical with Democratic triumph, which led those 
Republicans to call a halt to the reckless leadership 
of their own party, and the call was heard and heed- 
ed. .The judge’s joke must not lead any incautious 
pers6n to misapprehend the views of the “hopeful 
Republicans” of whom he speaks. Their hope is not 
in or of the Democratic party. Their rebuke instead 
of their desertion of their own party shows that their 
hope in it still remains. If they had lost hope of it 
they would have joined the Democrats long ago. As 
a joke, therefore, the remark of Judge HOADLY that 
the ‘“‘ hopeful Republicans” agree with the Democratic 
party as a party is unequalled. But as a serious re- 
mark it would be a still greater joke. 


MR. BEECHER’S BIRTHDAY. 


Tue celebration of Mr. BEECHER’s seventieth birthday 
was the occasion of a striking popular demonstration of re- 
gard and admiration. There can be no more trying ordeal 
than that to which a man is subjected upon such an occa- 
sion. The unbounded praise the hero of the hour natu- 
rally put aside as the extravagance of friendly partiality. 
Mr. BEECHER’s gifts and services, however, are none the less 
striking and signal because admiration may express itself 
in an unmeasured strain. No good cause has ever wanted 
a friend when it appealed to him, and few friends can bring 
to any cause such powerful aid as he. 

He is one of the few great preachers of his time, and as 
a popular orator he has had few superiors even in our his- 
tory, which teems with eloquent speakers. His religious 
independence is unequalled among clergymen who belong 
to the recognized evangelical denominations, and nothing 
marks more significantly the change in the relations of 
Christian denominations than the difference in the attitude 
of LYMAN BEECHER to CHANNING Unitarianism and that 
of his son to the modern form of the same spirit. Indeed, 
the secret of the difference is that the son sees that it is a 
spirit of life, and not a creed. 

Mr. BEECHER has been a hard worker; but a strong con- 
stitution, temperate living, and a buoyant temperament 
have bronght him in full vigor and freshness to threescore 
and ten: He bates no jot of heart or hope, and, so far as 
appears, his hold upon the love and confidence of his im- 
mense audience is nnrelaxed, and the good work that he 
has so long been doing he will long continue to do. 


THE CRUSADES. 


WE mentioned last year the illustrated lectures upon 
American history by the Rev. Dr. ECCLESTON, of Clifton, 
Staten Island, which were so successful that he has pre- 
pared a series of four lectures upon the Crusades, to be il- 
lustrated with stereopticon illustrations from DorE’s fa- 
mous pictures, Dr. ECCLESTON’s admirable arrangement of 
his subject and simple narrative style make his lectures ex- 
ceedingly interesting as well as instructive. The new series 
will be first delivered before the Peabody Institute in Bal- 
timore, and then at Chickering Hall in New York, and the 
lectures will be undoubtedly among the most attractive of 
the winter. 


HAWTHORNE. 


The “Riverside Edition” of HAWTHORNE, published by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & Co.,is now complete, and a very at- 
tractive edition it is. It is edited by Mr. GEorRGE P. La- 
THROP, the son-in-law. of the famous author, and himself a 
well-known writer. He has wisely included everything of 

| HawsHonus'e—Fenchows, the Life of Franklin Pierce, and the 
magazine papers, with the fine article upon Dr. JOHNSON, 
and he has written a biographical sketch which is admira- 
bly done, and is the most complete and satisfactory memoir 
of HAWTHORNE yet published. 

Of the works themselves the general verdict has been as 
plainly declared as upon those of any author who is called 
@ classic. HAWTHORNE is by far the greatest creative 
genius that America has yet prodnced. His individuality 
and power are as pronounced as those of any story-teller— 
Scott, or DicKENs, or THACKERAY, or Batzac, or George 


Sand. The entrancing spell of his romance is unsurpass- 


ed, and the sinewy simplicity, the racy purity of his style, 
and its total freedom from effort, or ostentation, or rhetoric, 
place him among the very first of writers. 
The qualities of his romances are all evident in his 
- smaller stories; but three or fonr volumes of these had 
been published without perception upon the part of the 
public that among the pleasant but unimportant writers 
of the day a great author had appeared. Readers who 
will turn back to the Democratic Review of forty years ago 
will find many of his most charming tales, which produced 
no observable general impression at the time. LLONGFEL- 
Low had greeted HAWTHORNE in the North American, but 
they had been collegians together at Bowdoin, and the 


North American was then read only by a few. Now, the 
fame of the author is of the highest kind. The strange 
insight of a genius essentially solitary, the vivid play of a 
weird imagination, the subtle sympathy with what we call 
the supernatural environment of human life, are but names 
of parts of the power of this extraordinary and most inter- 


esting writer. 


THE ART COMPETITION. 


THE attention of all who desire to enter the list of com- 
petitors for the prizes which have been for several months 
announced at the head of our editorial colu:nns is called to 
the fact that in less than a month from this date the time 
for sending in designs will close. We would caution those 
who hereafter send for the Christmas Hymn to address their 
letters simply to HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
New York city, as letters addressed “ Art Competition” will 
not be opened until the committee meets to determine 
upon the merits of the desigus. 


THE CORNELL ALUMNI. 


WE alluded at the time to the severe criticisms upon Cor- 
nell University and its management that were made during 
the spring, and to President WuHITE’s detailed and cogent 
reply. The controversy culminated in the election of a 
trustee, and the interest of the alumni was fully aroused. 
The personal attendance and the proxies secured a much 
larger vote than has been known hitherto, and the contest 
was decided by a very large majority in favor of the Presi- 
dent. A resolution of implicit confidence in him and his 
conduct of affairs was passed, and the result was a perfect- 
ly free and emphatic verdict of those most immediately 
interested. 

President WHITE is a man at once so generous and so 
enlightened, so thoroughly in sympathy with the modern 
spirit. in education, so familiar with the cofdition of educa- 
tion everywhere, and so justly proud of the great institu- 
tion which he has so largely moulded, that there is no doubt 
that the verdict is generally welcome. Even those who 
have believed that there was solid ground of complaint 
must feel that there is good reason to reconsider the meth- 
ods of redress, if not the propriety of the censure. 

The event in any case will be beneficial to the University, 
for while the satisfaction of the alumni and the general ex- 
cellence of the management have been positively affirmed, 
the authorities will be justly stimulated by the conscious- 
ness that they are steadily and closely scrutinized by all 
to whom the good name of Cornell ia precious. 


FLANAGANISM. 


Mr. Evans, the new Commissioner of Internal Revenne, 
is evidently one of the politicians who have no idea that 
anybody takes civil service reform in earnest. But Mr. 
Evans has been rudely undeceived. He has removed ex- 
cellent and efficient officers to give their places to friends 
of.his own, upon the good old theory that the offices of 
which he controls the appointment are his personal per- 
quisites and not public trusts, and the good man is amazed 
to find a prodigious uproar going on, and he is actually told 
that it is substantially a betrayal of his own trust to pros- 
titute his official authority to the gratification of his per- 
sonal partialities. 

There has been no more significant sign of the remarka- 
ble change of public sentiment upon this subject than the 
sharp censure of Mr. Evans. Like the worthy FLANAGAN, 
of Flanagan’s Mills, who demanded of the Chicago Conven- 
tion, “ What are we here for, except the offices?” the as- 
tonished Mr. EVANS can be almost heard asking, “ What am 
I Commissioner of Internal Revenue for,.if not to provide 
for my friends?” The excellent man is doubtless lost in 
consternation that the scatter-brained sentimentalists 
should be able to raise such a row over the steady-going 
old customs. 

We wonder that some esteemed contemporary of the daily 
press has not sent a “commissioner” to Texas to learn 
from FLANAGAN’S own lips what he thinks of the reform 
bill, and of the condemnation of Mr. Evans merely for 
turning ont honest and experienced and efficient officers 
to give their places to his own friends. We can hear the 
Texas statesman shouting lustily, “Why, what on earth 
is he there for ?” 


PERSONAL. 


Is genius inherited through fathers or through mothers? Some 
thinkers, like Mr. Francis Gatton, affirm that it can be transmit- 
ted only by the father; others, like M. De Lescurg, in his treatise 
entitled Jl/ustrious Mothers, maintain that the descent is exclu- 
sively through the feminine branch of the house. Mr. Henry 
Warp BEECHER seems to side with the latter class of disputants, 
for in his recent septuagenarian address he said, “ From my father 
I received a sound stomach, from my mother a serene spirit.” 

—The family physician in the suburbs of New York city earns 
more money than he collects. A case has come to our knowledge 
in which after practicing faithfully and acceptably for thirty or 
forty years he is about to retire into bankruptcy, with thirty or 
forty thousand dollars of unpaid entries in his account-book. The 
amount of gratuitous medical] service now received by the poor is 
proportionately much larger than ever before, and it. is obtained 
not only in the hospital and the dispensary, but in the doctor’s pri- 
vate office and the patient’s own home. Nor do experienced phy- 
sicians expect much gratitude from their pauper patients. 

—At the annual Commencement ofa Catholic seminary in New 
York city a principal attraction of the programme was the singing 
of an Angels’ Serenade by an invisible chorus of young dadies. 

—A New-Yorker who visited some of the finest residences in 
Boston, especially those in the Back Bay region, was struck by the 
greater size of the rooms and the increased sense of airiness, as 
compared with New York houses of the same grade. “In the 
Boston halls and drawing-rooms,” he said, “ you can take a long 
breath without feeling that you have interfered with anybody’s 

bts.” 
ae KrisHasrr, who died recently in Paris, was the man who 


demonstrated that tuberculosis, or consumption, could be trans- 


mitted by inoculation. He inoculated fourteen monkeys, and 
twelve of them died in from 34 to 218 days. He proved also 
that consumption is contagious, or rather infectious. A small 


healthy monkey was put into a cage with several monkeys who 
had been inoculated. One of the latter became much attached to 
him, and almost constantly held him in his arms. Nine days after 
his death the small monkey died too, and an autopsy showed that 
his disease was consumption. The cage was then emptied and 
disinfected, and twenty-seven fresh monkeys put into it. Norie of 
them took the disease. 

—A French scientist has submitted to a learned society the re- 
sults of his study of the effect of tobacco on boys. Out of thirty- 
seven boys, between the ages of nine and fifteen, who used the 
weed, twenty-two showed symptoms of a distinct disturbance of 
the circulation, impaired digestion, palpitation of the heart, bruit 
at the carotids, sluggishness. of intellect, and a craving for alco- 
holic drink. Eleven of the lads had smoked for six months, eight 
for one year, and sixteen for more than two years. | 

—Mr. Joaqcry the California poet (says the Pall Mail 
Gazette), has just made known to the world the tragedy of his 
home. In the New World, as in the Old, the poet must needs take 
all mankind into his confidence, and Joaqury Mriuer follows the 
example of Lord Byron in letting the whole world know the mis- 
eries of his love. “I suppose the world needs a few geniuses born 
into it now and then,” once said the unhappy wife of one of the 
best known of English novelists, “ but I am very sorry for those 
who have to live with them.” 

—Lord Rosgsery thinks that “the most precious reward a man 
‘can hope for in public life is the friendly recognition of his fel- 
low-countrymen.” 


—Mr. ALGrrNon Cuartes Swinsvrne writés: “To the England 


of our own time (it has often enough been remarked) the novel is 
what the drama was to the England of Suaxsprarg’s. In the mod- 
ern world of English letters the novel is everywhere and the 
drama is nowhere. But we may remark one point of radical dif- 
ference between the taste of play-goers in the age of SuaKspeare, 
and the taste of novel-readers in our own. Tragedy was then at 
least as popular as either romance or realistic comedy; whereas 
nothing would seem to be more unpopular with the run of modern 
readers than the threatening shadow of tragedy projected across 
the whole length of a story.” 

—The influence of the late Cincinnati Dramatic Festival is yet 
potent in the Queen City of the West. Our esteemed contempo- 
rary the Commercial Gazette continues its criticism of SHaKsPEARE’S 
plays, the latest of its essays being concertied with “* The Charac- 
ter of Hamlet’s Father’s Ghost.””. The ghost, observés that jour- 
nal, “is an unwholesome disturbance, and his coming back is 


wholly indefensible. It is a lesson that the departed spirits should © 


stay, and not return to meddle with things here. By doing this 
the ghost made a dreadful mess, and got probably a thousand years 
or so added to his fiery purgation.” 

—Among the most pleasing duties of the newspaper editor in 
some parts of our beloved land is the preparation of the local 
item announcing the latest marriage. V/e cull a model paragraph 
from a Western exchange: “‘ The marriage of Mr. Caries Cuam- 
BERS to Miss Birancue Fisner, which was consummated at Fair- 
mount on the 13th instant, was an event that will ever recall plea- 
sant memories to the fortunate few whose lot it was to attend. 
The bride is well known in East End circles, and by her sweetness 
of disposition and hospitable nature has won for herself lasting 
friends, all of whom wish for her an abundance of good luck in 
her new departure. The groom, an exceedingly popular young 
man, is a rising railroader, and that he has secured a prize in the 
matrimonial lottery all admit, and heartily trust that the success 
which his energy, qualifications, and genial and pleasant bearing 
merit will accompany him on his voyage through life.” 

—In an essay on cruelty to children, Mr. Ersrince T. Gerry, the 
president of that admirable and successful charity, the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, declares that the humane of 
both sexes and of all classes are not lax in.their efforts to reform 
and rescue the unhappy children of the outeast and the criminal. 
“The very women of society, who are often reproached with being 
alike heartless and frivolous, respond in the most liberal manner, 
and devote more of their time than is dreamed of in aid of the 
wretched children of the poor. No appeal to a woman's heart 
for aid to rescue a child who is cruelly treated has yet met with 
a repulse.” 

—Honesty, remarks President SeeLey,of Amherst College, is 
doubtless the best policy, but no policy ever yet made an honest 
man. 

—‘* Vandyke- Brown" Poems is the quaint title of a volume recent- 
ly published by Lez & Sueparp, of Boston. The author of these 
poems, Marc Cook, died last autumn, in his twenty-ninth year. 
Many of our readers will remember his article entitled “Camp 
Lou,” in Harprr’s MaGazine for May, 1881. His poems, which 
have been collected in the volume referred to, are interesting and 


much above the average. Mr. Harotp Freperic in his prefatory . 


remarks does not exaggerate when he says, ““ Whether we study 
his dainty vers de société, his quaintly whimsical burlesques, his 
closely knit, thoughtful poems on serious subjects, or his last un- 
speakably mournful salutations of approaching death, we find. re- 
vealed a soul as true and gentle, an eye as shrewd and searching, 
and a hand as deft and sure of touch, as any to which American 
readers do honor.” . 

—The taste for dancing, writes a correspondent, is extinct in 
Paris. “ When a fashionable lady gives a soirée dansante, her great 
trouble is to find partners for her girl guests. Young married la- 
dies more enjoy quiet flirtation than gyrating round a ball-room. 
Young dandies dislike the physical consequences of the gyratien— 
the flushed face, the too moist forehead, the disordered hair.” We 
expect soon to hear a similar complaint about the American dudes. 

— Bonnat’s Salon portrait of Mr. Levi P. Morton, American Min- 
ister to France, is said by Mr. Freperick Wrpmore to be “ probably 
the finest male portrait of the year in France.” 

—CoLeEripGr's body lies in the crypt of Highgate Church, in 


London, and the crypt is used as a place for tools. But CoLERIpGE - 


himself, could he have foreseen this fate, would have been the last 
man to object to it. 

—Mr. Wuistter took his medal at the Salon ostensibly by reason 
of the merits of his very artistic portrait of his mother, recently 
exhibited publicly in this city; but there were half a dozen other 
pictures of his at another exhibition in Paris at the same time. 


- He is well known to French artists, and is a master of their lan- 


guage. That he deserves this late official recognition of his un- 
doubted genius no artist in any country would be likely to deny. 
—We take pleasure in copying this announcement from the 
Chicago Tribune: “The Germantown (Pa) 7élegraph, one of the 
oldest and most profitable weeklies in the country, published at 


Germantown, Pennsylvania, has been purchased from its present — 


owner and founder, Major Pamir R. Freas, by Henry W. Ray- 
MOND, son of the late Henry J. Raymonp, who has been for nearly 
four years the literary editor of the 7ribune, and for nearly two 
years its musical critic. The purchase is made through the disin- 
terested kindness and generosity of Gsorce W. Cuitps, who, sut of 
pure friendship, has assumed all the risks and guaranteed the sale, 
thus enabling Mr. Rayuonp to own a prosperous paper of his own, 
and to pay for it out of its profits. The Telegraph was established 
in 1829, has a wide circulation and a large advertising patronage. 
The transfer does not take place until August 1, and Mr. Raywonp 
does not assume the entire management until October 1.” Mr. 


RaYmonp is a graduate of Yale. He possesses fine culture, high’ 


literary ability, and a large measure of inherited newspaper talent. 
We wish him all sucéess in his new enterprise. : 
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“She put her hands on his shoulders and bent down over him, examining the cards which he had thrown upon the table.” 


AUTHOR OF “MATRIMONY,” “MDLLE. DE MERSAC,” “NO NEW THING,” “HEAPS OF MONEY,” ETC. > 


CHAPTER V. 
MRS, FARQUHAR PLAYS ACCORDING TO RULE. 


Ir was on a dull afternoon in September that the dreaded dis- 
turber of our peace descended upon us. My uncle drove off to 
the station to meet her, while the General and I went out shooting, 
and remained out until the light became so bad that it was im- 
possible to delay our return any longer. We had given up talking 
about Mrs. Farquhar for some time past, and we did not depart 
from our rule upon the present occasion; but there was a tacit 
understanding between us that it would be well to shirk as much 
as we conveniently could of that awkward interval which sepa- 
rates the arrival of a guest from the dinner hour. The General 
was silent and out of spirits, and had shot badly all the after- 
noon. Possibly his conscience may have been reproaching him 


with his desertion to the enemy, or it may be that he was looking. 


forward with some apprehension to the meeting which must 
shortly take place. I myself was depressed, feeling as if the last 
of all the good old days was drawing to its close, and I also was a 
little afraid of that meeting. I don’t know why I was afraid, nor 
exactly what my anticipations were, but I well remember that the 
meeting, when it came, was something altogether unlike what I 
had expected. 

We crossed the dark hall and entered the library, where a 
cheerful fire was blazing, and where the sudden flood of light set 
us winking and blinking. The General was the first to cross the 
threshold; and hardly had he done so when I, peering over his 
shoulder, saw a little black figure rise up from the fireside and 
hurry forward with arms outspread. 

A rather shrill but not ungentle voice exclaimed, with a slight 
Scotch accent, “Eh, Tom, is it you?” and immediately the Gen- 
eral was being kissed and embraced. He had to bend himself 
almost double in order to render this operation possible, and while 
it was going on all that I saw of Mrs. Farquhar was a small portion 
of an arm and a diminutive white hand covered with flashing jew- 
els, which beat a gentle accompaniment on the General’s shoulder 
to certain indistinct but affectionate words. z 

“Well, mother, so you’ve got over the journey all right,” was 
all that the General said, as he disengaged himself. 

It was now my turn. ‘Can this be Charley?” Mrs. Farquhar 
exclaimed, looking up into my face, while she took possession of 
my hand. And I was very nearly retorting, “Can this be Mrs. 
Farquhar?” for in truth she was an extremely pretty and agreea- 
ble-looking old lady, and it was difficult at first sight to trace any 
connection between the outward aspect of her and that cantan- 
kerous disposition with which I had been led to infer that.she 
was afflicted. | 

My eyes having by this time become accustomed to the light, I 
was able to take notice of hers, which were brown in color, and as 
bright as a squirrel’s. Her abundant gray hair formed a frame 
for a sharp little face, which might probably have had but small 
claims to beauty in its youth, but which, to the different order of 
criticism applicable to old age, presented no defect, unless it were 
the somewhat exaggerated length of the upper lip. She was, of 
course, dressed in widow’s weeds—a garb far more uncompromis- 
ingly ugly in those days than it is now; but the sweeping black 
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robes suited her small, spare figure well enough, and even. the 
close-fitting white cap with its broad strings, which no widow of 


the year 1851 would have dared to modify, was not unbecoming 


to her, as it would have been to a younger woman. 

Attractive though she was, however, I was not desirous of being 
embraced by her; for I was at that time of life when a young man 
dislikes nothing so much as being kissed by his female relatives. 
Therefore I did not bend down like my predecessor, but held my- 
self up to my natural height of six foot two above the level of 
the carpet, an altitude which rendered all surprises on the part of 
a lady of Mrs. Farquhar’s inches impracticable. She was so con- 


siderate as to make no attempt of the kind that I feared, and con- 


tented herself with holding my hand in one of hers while she 
patted it gently with the other, murmuring: “A fine young fellow 
indeed! Dear, dear, how time goes on! The last time I saw you 
vou were a baby—just a baby; and now you are a great tall man, 
and you’ve been captain of the Eton eight, as I read in the news- 


papers. That is something to be proud of, Bernard’—turning. 


quickly round upon my.uncle. “Iam sure you must be proud of 
this young gentleman.” 

‘Tf I am,” said my uncle, laughing, “I take good care not to 
tell him so.” 

“Qh, aye; you are a pessimist,” returned Mrs. Farquhar, gayly ; 
“but I am all for giving credit where credit is due.” 

Now my uncle was not a pessimist, nor had he ever been known 
to grudge any man his due; but the general toné of Mrs. Far- 
auhar’s remarks appeared to me to be so pleasant and sensible that 
I was not disposed for cavilling. I should have imagined that 
a tolerably wide-spread ignorance prevailed in Scotland upon the 
subject of the Eton eight and the glory of rowing stroke therein, 
and ‘I was naturally glad to find that this was not so. I modestly 
gave Mrs. Farquhar to understand that the high honors to which 
I had attained were due not so much to inherent genius as to un- 
remitting labor. Lots of other fellows, I said, might have turned 
out far better oars than I could ever hope to be; but they wouldn’t 
give their whole minds to it, and of course, if a fellow wouldn’t 
give his whole mind to a thing— 

At this my uncle and the General burst out laughing, and Mrs. 
Farquhar, after a moment, joined in their laughter. “Oh, 1 know 
what you’re meaning, both of you,” said she; “you think he 
should be giving his. mind to his books. But, dear me! he has 
his whole life before him for study, and he has only just these 
few years to be voung in. I say he is right to make the most of 
youth while it lasts.” 

How true! I began to feel that Mrs. Farquhar was almost a 
kindred spirit; and in another five minutes we were all seated 
round the fire, chatting in as friendly a fashion as if we had really 
been what we appeared to be—a cheerful family party. And in 
this condition of unity, peace, and concord we continued through- 
out the evening. There were one or two slight awkwardnesses, 
but they were so slight that I should hardly have noticed them if 
I had not been on the look-out for something of the kind. Several 
times during dinner Mrs. Farquhar flatly contradicted my uncle, 
and in the drawing-room afterward she contradicted us all round 
upon I forget what political question, although our several views 
with regard to it did not happen to resemble one another. 

“Oh, but that is nonsense—just nonsense!” she said, when my 
uncle endeavored to explain his reasons for holding certain opinions. 


HA ELL 


It sounded a little rude; but in that, as in previous instances, 
she spoke so placidly and good-humoredly that no one could sup- 
pose any offense to be meant. I said to myself that perhaps peo- 


ple in Scotland were in the habit of contradicting each other by. 


way of making conversation—and indeed I have formed more 
erroneous surmises than that in my life. 

I was left for a few minutes alone with my uncle before I bade 
him good-night, and he said, “‘ You see, Charley, my mother is not 
an ogress, after all.” i 

“T think she is very nice,” I admitted, rather reluctantly. 

“Yes; you may remember that I told you you would think so. 
And she has confided to me that she thinks you very nice too. 
So all is for the best.” 

And really it did seem as though all were going to be for the 
best. Very likely I might not have taken so kindly to Mrs. Far- 
quhar had she not taken kindly to me, and shown in the plainest 
possible manner that she had done so. During the next three 
days she lost no opportunity of patting me on the back and flatter- 
ing my youthful vanity; and this, perhaps, caused me to overlook 
some acts of interference which I should otherwise have indig- 
nantly resented. 

“‘ Bernard, do you never have family prayers 2’ she asked, the 
very first morning, at breakfast. 

My uncle confessed that such had not been his custom. 

“Oh, but I think you should,” she said. 

“‘A man must please himself about such matters,” struck in the 
General, boldly. 

“Now, Tom, that is so like you! A thing is right, or it is wrong; 


and if we profess and’ call ourselves Christians, we ought certainly. 


to set an example of religion to our servants.” 

“I dare say you are right,” my uncle said. And thenceforth 
family prayers became an instifution at Thi 

Many people may be disposed fo think that Mrs. Farquhar was 


justified in upholding her testimony with regafd to this particular’ - 


innovation ; but it will be allowed that, when she went on to alter 
the hours of breakfast and dinner, she was making herself a little 
too much at home. Nevertheless, this change also was accom- 
plished without opposition or audible murmur. 

For the rest, Mrs. Farquhar (who, to be sure, had had everything 


her own way so far) made herself very agreeable to all about, high | 


and low; and since nobody had yet been instructed to regard her 


as a permanent inmate, her mild tyranny was accepted submis- ’ 


sively enough. I may confess that, for my own part, I was alive 
to the advantage of having a lady in the house for the next few 
weeks; for I foresaw that she and Maud would become firm allies, 
and that, as a consequence, the latter might be expected to visit 
the Hall a great deal more frequently than she had done heretofore. 

But here my prescience was at fault ; for it is one of those mys- 
terious facts which only a profound student of feminine nature can 
explain that Mrs. Farquhar did not take to Maud at all. The 
Rector and his daughter came to dinner on the fourth day, and I 


don’t think they had been ten minutes in the drawing-room before 


the two ladies had a trifling difference. It was about some parish 
matter—I don’t remember what ; but I do remember perfectly the 
tone of kindly reproof in which Mrs. Farquhar said, “My dear, 
when you are a little older you will know better.” Maud smiled, 


and made no reply; but I know very well (in spite of subsequent 


assertions of hers to the contrary) that from that moment she 
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cordially detested the little old lady whose pre- 
sence among us she had declared to be. so desira- 


I could not resist taking the first opportunity 
that offered of asking her whether Mrs. Farquhar 
came up to her expectations. This was after 
dinner, in the drawingsroom, to which vast and 
rather melanclioly apartment we had ad) 
as it was a company night, instead of to the more 


_cheerful library. The four elders had just sat 


down to whist at an old-fashioned spindle-legged 
table, and I placed myself beside Maud on a sofa 
some little distance from them. 

“Quite. In fact, she surpasses them,” said 
Mand, in answer to my question. 

“I dare say; but in what sense ?—for the bet- 
ter, or for the worse ?” 

“Oh, for the better, I suppose. That is, she 
seems to me to be nyponlhe germ for her mission 
than I thought she would be.- Evidently she 
knows how to assert herself, and is capable of 
snubbing people too, when “necessary. And that, 
you know, is a valuable gift, under certain cir- 


cumstances.” 


“So it is,” I agreed; “ and what makes it the 
more valuable in Mrs. Farquhar’s case is that she 
uses it with so much discrimination. She likes 
me; she hasn't ceased to say sweet things of and 
to me since she entered the house. Other peo- 
ple, as you know, have not been so fortunate; 
and I shouldn’t wonder if other people were feel- 
ing a little bit sore in consequence.” The truth 
was that I had not yet quite forgiven my com- 
panion for having driven off and left me in the 
Jurch at Yarmouth in that cruel way. 

“My dear Charley,” she answered, “do you 
really suppose that I care two straws whether 
Mrs. Farquhar likes me or not? I hoped that 
she would come and live here, and I hope so still ; 
but I never contemplated her in the light of an 
addition to my personal happiness. I am per- 
fectly disinterested in the matter.” 

“You are not half pleased with her, all the 
same,” I persisted. 

‘She was rude to me, and of course one is 
never exactly pleased with rude people; but I 
shouldn’t have minded that if she had not been 
entirely in the wrong. There is nothing more 
trving to the patience than to be seriously told 
that black is white by a person who is too old to 
be contradicted.” 

“Arid it is that wrong-headed old perso 
whom you wish to inflict upon my poor uncle 
and me as a permanent penance! What have 
we done that you should be so bard upon us %” 

Maud made no reply. She was resting her 
chin upon the top of her closed fan, and gazing 
meditatively toward the card-table @vhere Mrs. 
Farquhar was smiling the smile of conscious rec- 
titude undismayed by ill fortune. My uncle and 


_ the General, who were partners, were smiling too, 


but theirs was the smile of victory. As for the 
Rector, his back was turned to us, but every now 


and again there was wafted toward us from the | 


direction of his chair a low, wailing murmur 
which told its own tale. R 

“ T can understand,” said Maud, suddenly, “ that 
a woman like that might be a great power. A 
little brain, which would be quite filled up by one 
idea at a time, a great deal of conceit, and, I 
should think, ilimitable obstinacy. You may 
say that all she can do is to raise a storm in a 
tea-cup: Lut then vou happen to live in the tea- 
cup. Lam glad she likes you, Charley. You must 
keep friends with her, or she may do you an ill 
turn one of these days.” 

“What in the world makes you say that?” I 
asked, in some astonishment. 

“I can’t tell you. There is something wrong— 
some mystery or other; and my father seems to 
think that trouble may come out of it, though I 
can’t get him to explain himself.” 

“I know there’s a mystery,” I said. 

“Do you? And can you guess what it is” 
asked Maud, eagerly. 

“Not in the least. Can you?” 

*“No—at least I don’t think so. But it con- 
cerns you in some way; and I want you to keep 
yourself in Mrs. Farquhar's good graces, Charley, 
-because she means to stay here, and because it is 
vertain that she will rule Mr. Le Marchant abso- 
lutely in the course of a few months.” 

“How do you know that she means to stay 
here I asked. 

But her reply, if she made one, was drowned in 
a ery of agony which arose at that moment from 
the card-table. . 2 

“ My dear madam !—oh, my dear madam, how 
could you! We had the game toa mathematical 
certainty—and then to throw it away by trump- 
ing second in hand in that—I must say that in- 
sane manner! Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear!” 

The General threw himself back in bis chair, 
and made the room ring with peal after peal of 
merriment. “Ho, ho, ho! I beg your pardon, 
mother, I'm sure; but your partner’s face—ha, 
lia, 

“T did ight thing,” said Mrs. Farquhar, 
not at all perturbed by all this commotion; “I 
played according to rule, which is the only real 
way to play.” 

“A rule to trump second in hand !” ejaculated 
the Rector, aghast. 

I don’t exactly remember how the cards went ; 
but I played according to'rule, I know, because I 
always do. You must just make up your mind 
to lose a game sometimes, Mr. Dennison, like ev- 
ervbody else.” 

The Rector only groaned as he took up his 
cards. Presently the game was resumed, and I 
returned to my interrupted conversation with 
Maud. 

“ How do you know,” I asked again, “ that Mrs. 
Farquhar. wv pa to stay here? And why are 
you so anxious that I should keep upon 
terms with her ?” 

But Maud had recovered her wonted serenity 
now, and no longer chose to deal in prophecies. 
“I don’t know that Mrs. Farquhar will stay,” she 


answered ; “but it seems natural and probable 
that she should. And it is 9 teas best to be 
u terms with your neighbors.’ 
opps what,” I said, “I suspect that I am 
a great deal more likely to remain upon good 
terms with this old woman than you are. You 
haven't made a particularly promising start, but 
I hope you won’t be discouraged by that, but will 


come and see her very often, and show us a bright. 


example of kindly behavior toward the aged.” 

“ T should be delighted,” answered Maud ; “ but 
unfortunately I am going away in a few days, 
so you will have to try and behave yourselves 


- properly without me.” 


“Going away!” I exclaimed, in horror and 

amazement; “how can you say such dreadful 
things in that calm tone of voice! Where are 
you going ?—and for how long ?” 
* “T am going to stay with my aunt, Mrs. Sav- 
ille,” she answered. “I don’t quite know how 
long I may be away; it will depend upon my fa- 
ther, who bas been persuaded to take a holiday 
for a parson’s three weeks and come with me. 
The Savilles want me to stay with them until 
after gome dances which are to come off in the 
beginning of November ; but most likely I shall 
come back when my father does. I foresee that 
parochial and domestic duties will beckon me 
away from the giddy throng.” 

“Tt makes no difference to me,” I said, rue- 
fully; “ because, in any case, I shall have gone 
to Oxford before.you come back. This is an 


‘awful blow!’ But in my heart I was selfish 


enough to find a grain of comfort in the thought 
of Maud’s probable inability to dance with the 
gay bachelors of Surrey. 

“ You must summon up all your strength, and 
endeavor to bear it,” she answered, with an un- 
feeling langh. “ You are going to lose me for a 
time, but Mrs. Farquhar will remain to you by 
way of compensation.” 

“] wish Mrs. Farquhar was dead and buried—” 
I was beginning; but before I could finish my 
sentence another exclamation of dismay caused 
us both to turn our eyes once more toward the 
card-table. 

“ She’s done it again !” cried the Rector, whisk- 
ing round in his chair, and appealing piteously to 
space. ‘“‘So help me—ahem !—ten men and a 
boy, she’s done it again! Now, did you ever in 
all your born days! Ah, yes, of course !—there it 
is, you see—they get the odd trick. Well, I real- 
ly could not have believed that any responsible 
human being—” 

Maud rose and crossed the room hastily. The 
Rector, when he was at all excited, had an un- 
fortunate habit of thinking aloud, and there was 
no saying to what lengths he might not be about 
to go. She put her hands on his shoulders and 
bent down over him, examining the cards which 
he had thrown upon the table, while the Gen- 
eral, in a voice trembling with suppressed laugh- 
ter, called out, “ Single, treble, and the rub!” 

“The cards have been against us the whole 
evening, and that is always a trying thing to the 
patience; but we should not lose our temper 
over a mere game,” said Mrs. Farquhar, kindly, 
but a trifle severely. “As for me, I just play ac- 
cording to rule.” 

After this everybody rose from the card-table, 
and Maud, pointing out that it was past eleven 
o'clock, prepared to march her father off home. 
The Rector, however, was not to be restrained 
from the utterance of a few last words. 

“Good-night, Mrs. Farquhar, good-night,”’ he 
said. “I have no doubt they play that game in 
Scotland; and it may be a very amusing game 
when you understand it. But it is not whist.” 
And with that he decamped precipitately, allow- 
ing his late partner no time to make a rejoinder. 

She, for her part, did not appear to be offend- 
ed; and indeed I found out afterward that Mrs. 
Farquhar was not one to take offense readily. 
All that she said, after the Rector had left us, 
was: “‘ He’s a worthy kind of man, that Mr. Den- 
nison. Not very wise, I dare say; but one does 
not look for wisdom in these parts. I’ve no great 
opinion of the datghter—a consequential young 
miss, full of airs and graces.” 

“Perhaps she may improve as she grows old- 
er,” said my uncle, quietly, while I gulped down 
the indignant retort that rose to my lips, and the 
General, who was putting the cards away, called 
out: “ You’re all wrong, mother. Miss Maud is 
no more consequential than I am; and if ever 
there was a girl who had not a trace of what you 
call ‘airs and graces’ about her, it is she.” 

“So you think,” returned Mrs. Farquhar, smil- 
ing compassionately. ‘ You never look below the 
surface, Tom; if a woman is pretty, that is all 
you ask of her. Not that I would call Miss Den- 
nison pretty myself, but she has fine eyes, and 
that is quite enough for you. Maybe, as Bernard 
says, she’ll improve as she grows older; but if 
she had green eyes, or if she squinted, you would 
see plainly enough that she is nothing but a silly 
and forward girl now.” 3 

Contrary to his own anticipations, it proved to 
be the General, not my uncle, who found it im- 
possible to get on with the old lady. “I'll tell 
you what it is, Charley my boy,” he said to me, 
after a few days, “I must be off. I should have 
liked to stay another week or so with you, and 
to do a little justice to old Bunce’s pheasants ; 
but the fact of the matter is that at my time of 
life a man’s temper is apt to become a little un- 
certain, and I find that I can’t stand being called 
an infernal ass half a dozen times in the course 
of the day.” 

Now I need hardly say that Mrs. Farquhar had 
never made use of the above unseemly expres- 
sion in addressing her son, but she had certainly 
been extremely aggravating, and had more than 
once contrived to put the General, who was one 
of the best-tempered men in the world, into a 
downright rage. And this always appeared to 
astonish her beyond everything. “Poor Tom 
seems very irritable,” she =m. say. “Is is 
gout, do you think ?” 


chief.” 


She herself was not in the least irritable, and 
never lost her temper. She was tolerably plea-. 
sant to my uncle and quite affectionate to me, 
and I should be sorry to swear that she intended 
to be disagreeable even to the General. But she 
was disagreeable—so persistently, quietly, smil- 
ingly disagreeable that at last the poor man could 
bear it no longer, and took to his heels. 

Almost immediately afterward the Rector and 
Maud departed for Surrey, and bore away, as it 
seemed to me, the last of the summer and sun- 
shine -with them. Chill October fell upon us 
with alternate fogs and gales; the pleasant holli- 
day-time was over and gone, and the pheasants 
brought little comfort to my bereaved heart. 
George Warren was no sort of comfort either. 
I used to pour my tale of woe into his patient 
ear as we home after shooting in the 
misty evenings, and he annoyed me excessively 
by prophesying that I should soon forget it all 
among the manifold excitements and recreations 
of Christ-church. He himself was at Oriel—a 
quiet member of a quiet reading set—“ and of 
course,” he would say, in his calm, matter-of- 
fact way, “ you and I shall not see very much of 
one another, Charley. You'll find yourself among 
a fastish lot of men, most of whom will have a 
great deal more money to spend than you have, 
and as many of them are old Eton fellows, who 
know you already and like you, you will become 
popular, and I shouldn’t wonder if your head 
were to be a little turned at first. But I shall 
look to the river to keep you out of serious mis- 


It had now been practically though not osten- 
sibly arranged that Mrs. Farquhar was to leave 
Thirlby no more. My uncle gave me to under- 
stand as much the same evening, adding, with a 
slight smile, that he hoped I had changed my 
opinion upon the subject. 

I answered frankly that to a certain extent I 
had. I still thought that third persons were a 
mistake; but at the same time I was bound to say 
that personally I had found Mrs. Farquhar kind 


and agreeable. “What do you think yourself, 
Uncle Bernard?” Iasked. ‘“ Will she be a great 
bore to you ?” 


He considered for a few moments, and then 
answered, quietly: “Yes. I don’t mind confess- 
ing to you, Charley, that she will. But that is 
my fault, not hers; and I don’t think we shall 
quarrel.” | 

“T am quite sure that it will be her fault, not 
yours, if you do,” said I. And that was all that 
came of my firm opposition. 

{TO BK CONTINUED.) | 


THE SEVENTH IN CAMP. 


Last week was an eventful one to the mem- 
bers of the Seventh Regiment N. G.S. N. Y., and 
one as full of pleasure and solid enjoyment as it 
was of hard work. On Saturday, the 23d ult., 
they took possession of the State Camp Ground 
at Peekskill, and last Saturday they returned to 
New York, dusty, sunburned, and richer by a 
week’s experience of military camp life and the 
duties incident thereto. To the majority of the 
members this experience was novel and interest- 
ing, as it was the first time in nine years, or since 
it visited the Centennial Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia, that the regiment had gone into camp, and 
while they looked forward for months with eager 
anticipations to this brief campaign, they now 
recall its various incidents with a corresponding 
degree of pleasure. 


During their occupation of the camp, which was ° 


pitched on a level plateau of ninety acres lying 
at the foot of Manitou Mountain, the first of the 
Hudson Highlands on the east, and overlooking the 
confluence of the great river with Jan Peek’s Kill, 
the men of the Seventh experienced much of the 
sunshine and some of the’ shadow of a soldier’s 
life. The weather was by turns sweltering and 
breathless, clear and breezy, cold and rainy, and 
moon-lit nights or nights as dark as pockets 
cheered or bewildered the blue-coated pickets on 
their solitary pacings during the weary intervals 
between reliefs. Mornings of marching and 
countermarching, severe drill and arduous duty, 
were followed by afternoons of delightful leisure, 
and evenings of that hilarious fun which forms 
so prominent a social feature of the Seventh. 
The week’s work was finished last Friday aft- 
ernoon, and that evening the fun culminated in 
a saturnalia, which, taking the form of a military 
travesty, was heralded as the parade of the “ Dar. 
ling Dudes.” The “Dude Battalion” was com- 
posed of 270 men drawn in equal numbers from 
the ten companies of the regiment. Each com- 
pany was uniformed in costumes the absurdity 
of which was only equalled by the dark secrecy 
maintained concerning them up to the very hour 
of exhibition. That the parade was an Over: 
whelming success as a mirth-provoking spectacle 


was attested by the convulsions of laughter into | 


which it threw the thousands of spectators who 
witnessed it. It cost the participants four thou- 
sand dollars, and when it was dismissed they en- 
joyed the consciousness of having thus perpe- 
trated a folly which only the Seventh could af- 
ford.. The parade was followed later in the even- 
ing by a concert, fire-works, and a general illumi- 
nation. 

A notable feature of this camp of 850 men 
was the number of generals whose presence was 
deemed necessary to maintain its military dignity 
and prestige. Of these officers no less than seven 
occupied the row of large, elegantly furnished 
double tents that lined the edge of the bluff over- 
looking the river. They were Major-General 
Farnsworts, the Adjutant-General; Major-Gen- 
eral Ropsins, the Inspector-General of Rifle Prac- 
tice; Brigadier-General Wy, Commissary-Gen- , 


eral; Brigadier-General Bricas, Inspector-Gener- 


al; Paymaster-General Rica ; Surgeon-General 
Bryant; and Acting Assistant Adjutant-General 
Puusterer, the Post-Adjutant. 


Although on the whole the Seventh enjoyed 
itself, and its members fully realized their ex- 
of them that for 

e present iment enough of the 
country and pats pe am The camp ia now 
occupied by the Thirteenth Regiment. 


“DISARMED!”* 


By MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS, 


Avtuor or Kirry,” “ Exonaner wo Rossrry,” 
“Hotwways us Eastern Franor,” “ Dr. Jacon,” 
“Tux SYLVESTRES; OR, THE ” gro. . 


CHAPTER XXX.—{ Continued.) 

SrepHana paused, and piercingly, although with 
angelic mildness, gazed on her energumen. For 
was not this poor thing a very demoniac, demon- 
haunted, struggling against the light of shining 
truth and goodness 

After a brief silence, during which Miss Her- 
mitage moved restlessly in her chair, Stephana 
asked, in a sad, gentle voice: “If, then, no sin, 
why any shame? You say there was a mar- 


Again Miss Hermitage turned away from the 
beautiful winter sunlight and the sight of the 
silvery sea, and tossed her head uneasily on the 
cushions. “Valerian knows. Valerian guesses. 
It is his affair. I want you to talk to me ‘of oth- 
er things,” she moaned, querulously, half erving. 

Stephana looked and listened in a painful state 


of doubt. She did not feel sure that Christina. 


was telling the truth: 

“Tt is very unkind of you to disoblige me,” 
she said, in the same pettish tones. “I have 
had a great shock. It will very likely kill me. 
I do want to know what you think dying is— 
dying—dying! We talk of it every day, but 
who knows anything at all?” 

“I could give you peace would you but give 
me something in exchange,” Stephana made an- 
swer. “ You can not have quieting thoughts and 
lovely dreams and celestial visitations whilst you 
nurse an uneasy conscience.” 7 

“T am afraid of you, Stephana. Yet wha 
harm can you do me? Why do you gaze as if 
to read me through and through? What do you 
want ?” | 

“Only the truth,” answered Stephana, almost 
solemnly. “This shrinking from Valerian, this 
unnatural dislike, this secrecy of so many years, 
if, indeed, it is as you say—” 

“T am a common woman, but I sinned not the 
common sin,’’ Christina said at last. ‘“ Valerian 
was born in wedlock.” She now sat up in her 
arm-chair, and spoke rapidly and desperately, as 
if keenly anxious to unburden herself, as before 
she had been resolute to keep silence. “ You can 
not judge me. Your young life was happier and 
better than mine. I had never any liberty, any 
love. I was Eve snatching the forbidden fruit. 
“4 Colette knows. Colette shall tell you every- 
thing.’ 

‘“* Much is forgiven where love has tempted into 
said Stephana—“if you loved in- 

eed.”’ 


‘““What is love?” asked Miss Hermitage, im- 
patiently. ‘There is a love born of passion ; that 
is love like hate. You are young; you may still 
know a better kind. I never shall.” | 

“The love of men and women for each other 
should be lasting and sweet, but may turn to the 
bitterness of gall. There is other love in the 
world, and good and comforting it is. That 
should be yours now.” 

*“You have Valerian in your mind. I forget 
that you two are going to marry. That is why 
you want me to be kind to him, I suppose.” 

“Just to him rather; justice is the best kind- 
ness, the only kindness I am thinking of.” 

“Valerian will never forgive me, whatever I 
do for him now—never, never.” 

“He will, he must forgive,” Stephana replied. 
“ But tell me one thing—why this concealment of 
so many years if Valerian is entitled to his fa- 
ther’s name 

“The name would have shamed me and him. 
’Twas a low marriage. That is why. Is not 
pride the devil’s offspring? Such pride was my 


_ father’s and mine.” 


“Yours was not all the blame, then! You 
were constrained to this deceit ?” Stephana ask- 
ed, with pitying concern. 

Miss Hermitage answered, averting her ‘face : 
“All women are not idolaters of their children. 
I suppose, if I had cared much about Valerian, 
I should never have consented to the past.” 

. Stephana listened in silence, saddening as she 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“Our ghost story anon,” said Mr. Constan- 
tine, when Arthura entered his room, precisely at 


twelve of the clock, on the third day of the new 


year. “I have something to tell you, gt 
pera. The world is turned topsy-turvy. e are 
all walking on our heads. Youand I are a-dream- 
ing like our betters.” 

Arthura opened her eyes, although not more 
astonished than usual. Mr. Constantine would 
be astonishing as long as breath was left in his 
bod 


v. 

“What! No impatient why and wherefore? — 
No Lord ’a mercy, and all good angels save us!” 

“The world has always seemed to me topsy- 
turvy, sir, and if people did not walk on their 
heads would they make so many blunders ?” ask- 
ed Arthur 

“Qn my word, a pat answer ever on the tip of 
her tongue! Walking on the head has not mud- 
dled your thoughts, anyhow. But the news—the 
wonderful news! I really have no breath for it 
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all. Well, all kinds of marvels happened on 
New-Year’s Day. The household by the sea is 
broken up. Valerian and his rich patroness have 
parted company. He is Coming to make his way 
in London.” 

Arthura listened now, all expectation. Her 
fresh girlish trust in Valerian was not cloudéd. 
He might be going to marry Stephana in the eyes 
of the world, but he was her own Valerian for 
all that. Love makes two people belong to each 
other forever, thought Arthura, and so think most 
lovers and maidens at twenty-four. 

“J have not told you half the news yet,” Mr. 
Constantine added. “The most important part 
of it was confided to me in strictest secrecy. Can 
you keep a secret, my dear ?” 

“No, indeed, sir; the gist of a secret lies in 
the telling.” 

“Tig a dead secret, then ; but, on my life, I can’t 
help telling you. I am tired, however ; I will wait 


till the morrow. By-the-way, where do you get 


your stories ?” 

“Ghosts run in my family, sir, and my step- 
mother has taught me several. She has an es- 
pecial affection for this.” 

“ Admirable woman! Would I had such a step- 
mother! Well, for your story. Be your ghost 
freakish, pranky, benign, hair-bristling, horrid, 
he is welcome. Come in, good ghost. I bid you 
good-morrow, kind ghost. We wait for you.” 

_ If Arthura excelled in the art of telling ghost 

stories, it was as Mr. Constantine’s pupil. He 
had fashioned her to the business, first by show- 
ing her how tales of wonder should be read, and 
next by showing her how they should be narrated. 
Arthura was guileless of book-learning, but her 
apt, eager, audacious young mind must have some 
aliment, and she found it here. The supernatural, 
the marvellous, the unknown, were to her what 
ordinary love stories, boarding-school music, and 
clerical slipper making are to those young ladies 
as yet outside the intellectual regions of wrangler- 
ships or the classical tripos. So she had thrown 
heart and soul into her new vocation, amazed her- 
self no less than her instructor by the new powers 
thus developed. 

“A most ingratiating ghost!-a most sociable, 
unceremonious ghost! We'll ask for his compa- 
ny another day. Now take up those wondrous 
little forest stories from Germany. Read about 
the ancient bride who on her marriage morn was 
enticed away by a wizard of beautiful appear- 
ance, and when he let her go from his enchanted 
garden she found every one staring at her with 
amazement, as well they might. She had been 
away a hundred years! Open the book where you 
like. Tis all fascination, mystery, and wender.” 


Arthura did as she was bidden; but ere she’ 


had read a page, the old man said: 

“You may leave off, my Prospera. I am not 
lucid-to-night. I feel already in the land of shad- 
ows you have so beautifully brought before me. 
And soon I shall be one of them—but not too 
soon! Why do we live so long ?” he continued, 
after a pause. ‘Be warned, my Prospera: die 
young; die in the full favor of your friends and 
the world, or inherit five thousand a year. Old 
age is a luxury for the rich to indulge in only. 
Remember the worst line ever penned by a great 
poet, 

‘Suns teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.’ 


We must buy ’em all when we begin to tumble 
to pieces—eyesight, feet to walk on, esprit ; and 
if we can’t buy a digestion, like the man in the 
story, meats are to be had requiring none. But 
age and penury, decrepitude and forlornness— 
tis a picture to melt the to compassion.” 
He raised his head and looked at Arthura with 
an odd smile. ‘“ People for the most part take 


too much trouble about keeping the breath of life © 


inthem. As if life for the mere sake of life were 
worth a pinch of salt! But the manner of life 
whilst we are in our prime, how many does that 
concern? When the tools fall from our hands, 
let us make way for our betters, I say. You are 
young, and shall greet many a sunrising, but ’tis 
time for me to wrap myself in my cloak and turn 
my face to the wall. God bless me! And now 
good-night, my dear; I can sleep, I think. Rest 
you well,” 

Arthura stole quietly out of the chamber, al- 
though little disposed to close her own eyes. 
What, indeed, had she to do with sleep after such 
news? Valerian no longer his kinswoman’s de- 
pendent, Valerian manfully making his own way 
in the world, seemed twice, threefold, her own. 
She realized in a moment, as she thought, the 
effect of these welcome disasters not only on her 
lover’s worldly prospects, but on his love for her- 
self. The necessity for self-reliance and his very 
isolation must draw them nearer together, reason- 
ed the generous girl, ever judging of the springs 
of action in others by her own. Could this change 
mean anything else but the fulfillment of happy 
common dreams, a sweet home, and toil mutually 
shared, daily fare made romantic and beautiful 
because it belonged to two? 

When at last she did sleep it was to dream 
sweetly, and next day when she set off as usual 
to help Steppie with the housekeeping and the 
children’s lessons, it was with a beaming face. 
To her great astonishment, Steppie, who met her 
at the railway station, wore a beaming face also. 
She not only smiled, she actually indulged in a 
hear approach toalaugh. “ Dear little mamma, 
has Aunt Fanny sent each of the children a Sun- 
day suit ?” asked Arthura. 

“Qh, Arthura, why am I so much more wicked 
than other people? I ought to be weeping and 
wailing in a darkened room.” Here she did in- 
deed break down and give a genuine sob. - “ Aunt 
Fanny will never send the children any more new 
frocks.” Another sob, “ Aunt Fanny’s gone to 
heaven.” Then the tears ceased to flow, and the 
pale, pretty, care-worn face brightened again. 
“ Aunt Fanny has left me a thousand pounds.” 

“Kind Aunt Fanny! You will be so much 
happier now,” Arthura said, . 


“‘No; I shall be more comfortable, but not hap- 
pier; instead, more miserable. Think how heart- 
less of me to be able to rejoice at such a mo- 
‘ment !” 

“But you are rejoicing over the thousand 
pounds, not over your aunt Fanny’s death. Iam 
sure you are as sorry as can be.” 

“That I am,” said poor Steppie, wiping her 
eyes. ‘And, oh, Arthura, I shall never forgive 
myself for not having finished those mits I was 
knitting as a Christmas gift. There was a dense 
fog on the day I wanted to buy more silk, and I 
dreaded going out in it, and now poor Aunt Fan- 
ny’ —here she began sobbing again—“ will never 
have her black silk mits—never ! never !” 

_ “You must comfort yourself with the thought 
that she does not want them,” Arthura made re- 
ply. She had never seen Aunt Fanny in her life. 

“Nor does she want the thousand pounds. 
That ought to be a comfortable thought too,” 
poor Steppie said. “ But how I wish she had left 
me the legacy and gone on living all the same! 
There is always something to spoil our enjoy- 
ment in the world.” 

“We must not be on the watch for it, then,” 
Arthura replied, cheerfully. ‘‘We should have 
had eyes in the back of our heads had Providence 
intended us to see everything at once. You can 
not bring Aunt Fanny back again, but you can so 
use her money as to make us all happier by see- 
ing you so.” 

“Oh, Arthura, I was never more miserable in 
my life!” | 

“But people can be happy and miserable at 
the same moment; and just think what a com- 
fort this money will be! Mr. Constantine shall 
advise us as to the investment. You will be 
quite rich.” 

‘‘Am I the most selfish being in the world ?” 

cried Steppie, indignantly. ‘Every penny you 
have spent on me and the poor children shall 
now be repaid you. Then your’ poor papa’s 
debts—they are mine as well as yours.” 
\ ‘We will settle everything by-and-by,” Ar- 
thura said. ‘You shall do exactly as I like, 
and I will do exactly as you like. That isthe way 
to settle quarrels.” 

Then they reached the house. What an abode 
of content and animation now that Arthura was 
a daily visitant! No more gloom, monotony, 
plaints; all vivacity, freshness, grace.- Thus 
will a bright spirit transform a dark place. 

‘“‘ Kisses first and lessons afterward,” cried the 
boy Walter, throwing his arms round his step- 
sister’s neck, and kissing her again and again. 

“ Buns first and lessons afterward,” cried Ben- 
jamine in her turn, laying a nefarious hand on 
Arthura’s cloak pocket. Gentlest, most docile 
creature imaginable, she as yet resembled those 
little animals so low in the stage of development 
as to consist of a mere sac and an orifice—skin 
and stomach only. | 

“ Arthura,” said Walter, “when you have taught 
me all you know, will you let me go to sea?” - 

“Why can not you be content to stay with mo- 
ther and Arthura and little sisters ?” asked Step- 


reproachfully. 


“* Because you will love me twice as much when 
I am a sea-captain,” cried the boy. “ And I want 
to come home with a red face and a purseful of 
money, and°see all the people throwing up their 
windows to look at me as I strut up the street.” 

Benjamine laughed immoderately, Steppie call- 
ed to order, and spelling and sums were begun. 


(TO BE OCONTINUKD.] 


FOURTH OF JULY. 


Tin gives us many days and hours to keep, 
Some for triumphant joy, and some for tears; 
But, O bright July day, ’tis thine to reap 
The splendid harvest of the lengthening years, 


Sandaled in sunshine, clothed in heat and light, 
Crown'd with the song.and rose of summer's prime, 
O fairest-born of days, thine is the right 
To wear the Stars of Freedom for all time. 


Through all thy joyful hours our flag shall fly 
d blue, and white— 


_ And the sweet music of humanit 


y 
From grateful hearts salute thy lordlier light, 


As men salute a mother from whose hands _ 
They’ve tuken precious gifts, as men who hear 
The sighing of the sad down-trodden lands 
But Tite ree heads, and know not how to fear, 
Because thy splendor grows from year to year. 


“THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS. 


Every month of the present year has been 


-prolific in storms, cyclones, floods, and various 


forms of devastation along the valleys of the 
great Western waterways, but none has been 
more disastrous nor caused greater distress than 
the terrible flood which last week swept out of 
the Missouri and down the Mississippi River. 
Above their confluence the Missouri is a larger 
stream than the Mississippi, and rising in the 
Rocky Mountains, as do its principal tributaries, 
the Yelluwstone and Platte, it is much more sub- 
ject to sudden and overwhelming rises than is the 
Mississippi along the upper portion of its course. 
It is therefore below their junction, and after 
the Missouri has hurled his mighty volume into 
the already swollen current of. the Mississippi, 
that the greatest danger is to be apprehended. 

It is this same rush of Missouri waters during 
the annual freshets of past centuries that has 
formed the vast alluvial deposits along the east- 
ern bank of the Mississippi for two hundred miles, 
from Alton to Cairo, or from a short distance be- 
low the mouth of the Illinois to the mouth of the 
Ohio River. These deposits vary from one to ten 


miles in width, and are known as the “ American 


Bottoms.” Containing hundreds of thousands of 
the richest farming lauds in Illinois, of inexhaust- 
ible fertility and easily worked, these lands offer 
such irresistible attractions to the agriculturist 
that, in spite of the danger to which they are an- 
nually exposed from high waters, they are thick- 
ly settled. The settlers attempt to protect their 


lands by building dikes or levees along the river- 
banks, and those of the bayous making in from 
it; but as these are erected at a time of low wa- 
ter, they are rarely of sufficient strength to with- 
stand the terrible force hurled against them 
whenever the river chooses to assert liis ancient 
dominion. At such times strenuous efforts are 


_ made to strengthen the dikes. The entire avail- 


able force of the country is concentrated at the 
weak points, earth in bags, the contents of ware- 


houses, of freight-cars, of hay-ricks—everything | 


procurable and movable is flung into the breach. 
For a time it looks as though these efforts would 
be crowned with success, and hope inspires the 
workers with renewed strength. Suddenly the 
river seems to gather itself together as though 
for a spring; a wall of water advances toward 
the barrier, and in a moment it is swept away, 
and disappears as completely as though it had 
never been. With an exulting roar, the turbid 
waters roll through the breach, ahd rush like 
hungry demons over the level country, drowning 


everything in their path, and replacing with death — 
and ruin the teeming life and smiling plenty of 


a moment before. 

Besides the fierce onslaught, the wily river em- 
ploys strategy, and often its insidious undermin- 
ings have so weakened a dike that almost before 
danger is announced a section of it melts away 


‘like a snow-bank before the. breath of summer, 


and the mocking waters sweep on, unopposed, to 
their work of destruction. 

Aithough the Missouri, and consequently the 
Mississippi, is subject to periodical freshets known 
as “ June rises,” caused by the melting of Rocky 
Mountain snows, the floods of last week were the 
effect of heavy and protracted rains in the Mis- 
souri Valley. At St. Louis the flood began on 
June 20, and on the 25th the Madison Levee, 
above the city on the opposite side of the river, 
broke, and the mad waters spread with terrible 
rapidity over the rich bottom-lands that it should 
have protected. Villages, farm-houses, railway 
embankments, cattle, and crops were swept away 
in an hour; wealth and prosperity were replaced 
by utter destitution, and the work of ruin over a 
vast extent of country was complete. For two 
days more the waters rose, and with each hour 
fresh barriers to its progress were overwhelmed, 
until the whole of the wide-spread bottom-lands, 
on which the crops, almost ready for harvesting, 
were the heaviest known for years, was covered 
with a turbid sea. 

Across the bottom-lands thus flooded a dozen 
railway lines found their way over high embank- 
ments to the bridge connecting East St. Louis 
with St. Louis across the river. One after an- 
other several of these road-beds were swept or 
melted away, until the Chicago and Alton, the 
Rockford, Rock Island, and St. Louis, the Indian- 


| apolis and St. Louis, the Chicago, Burlington, and 


Quiney, and the Wabash railroads were cut off 
from communication with the city, save by a 
roundabout route over the Vandalia road, which, 
with the Ohio and Mississippi, retained its em- 


» bankment intact. 


While the loss of property by this wide-spread 
calamity, which is felt from Kansas City on the 
Missouri to Cairo on the Mississippi, is almost 


incalculable, the loss of human life, owing to the ° 


timely warnings of the telegraph, is slight. The 
destitution of the thousands of homeless people 
who escaped to the bluffs or the higher railway 
embankments, and who still remain there await- 
ing the subsidence of the regular June flood, 
which followed close behind its rain-fed prede- 
cessor, is absolute and pitiful, and calls for imme- 
diate and generous contributions for their relief. 

On page 420 our artist has illustrated a night 
scene of work on the levees during the heroic 
but, as was soon proved, fruitless efforts to save 
them. Such scenes are only too common along 
the Mississippi, and will continue to be so as long 
as the safety of its bottom-lands is intrusted to 
slight and unscientifically constructed barriers of 
earth. 


ENGLISH. GOSSIP. 


[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT. } 


Wily Fish-Dealera.—Vivisection in Paris.—Reprisala. 

—The late William Chambers.—‘“‘ I am Jack.”—The 

Tournament.—The new “ Coruhill.”—Street 
oises. 


Amp the cheers of exultation over the Fish- 
eries Exhibition, I ventured to hint, in the gen- 
tlest of whispers, that when the noise of the 
trumpets had died away, I was rather doubiful 
whether much (or, at all events, cheap) fish 
would come of it. It now appears, alas! that the 
stall-holders in the exhibition all keep fish-mon- 
gers’ shops in the town. As a journal more sen- 
sible than polite has dryly put it, “‘ What trades- 
man would be such an idiot as to sell cheap in 
the new market for the sake of showing what in- 
ordinately large profits his shop makes?” Fish 
will never be sold at a reasonable price “till 
some well-managed company is started to own 


fishing vessels and sell the fish themselves.” 


The French savants are very indignant at what 
they call a-“ public outrage,” which has been 
committed upon Dr. Brown-Séquard. This gen- 
tleman is one of those physiologists who confess 
as regards vivisection that whether animals suf- 
fer or not is a question that “‘has never entered 
their minds.” He scorns to employ anzsthetics 
as being a giving in to popular clamor, and when 
there is clamor from his tortured victims, silences 


them by “severing the vocal chords.” The other 
“day he was about to vivisect a monkey in public 


for the edification of a large audience. The poor 
creature began to shriek with pain and terror, 
and a young lady in the company, moved by a 


natural. compassi & ote on to the platform 
e face 


and struck kim in th with her parasol. She 
ought not to have done it, of course, for she ought 
not to have been present; but I confess I feel a 
much greater sympathy for her than the profess- 
or had for the monkey. It was a generous im- 


pulse, and considering the strong likeness that 
she could not have failed to see in the animal to 
her grinning fellow-countrymen, I do not wonder 
at her indulging in it. 

I suppose it is the preaching of the new re- 
ligion of dynamite that has caused of late enor- 


mous crimes to be attempted upon the slightest ~ 


provocation. Nothing is now more common than 
for a workman who has been dismissed from the 
employment of a railway company to make what 
Mr. Whistler calls “an arrangement” with sleep- 
ers, or other material, for the destruction of an 
express train. The killing and wounding of a 
score or two of his fellow-countrymen who have 
never injured him seems to him a fair equivalent 
for the loss of a pounda week. It is no wonder 
that, as nothing particular is done to these genti y 
when convicted, this desire for reprisals on an 
exaggerated scale should grow. One gentleman, 
however—lIrish, it need hardly be said—has late- 
Ivy out-Heroded Herod in this line of business. 
Having been refused entrance to a circus on ac- 
count of his being in an advanced stage of intox- 
ication, he purchased petroleum, saturated the 
tent with it, and during the next performance, 
when it was filled with spectators, set it on fire! 

I can not help thinking that, notwithstanding 
the advantage of new blood—which is as highly 
thought of in some quarters as old blood is in 
others—it would be better for journalism if such 
very young hands were not so generally em- 
ployed in writing obituaries. It is quite right 
that. obituaries should be “ genial,” but they 
should be written by men who have some re- 
membrance of the persons described. When an 
old geutleman. happens to decease it is quite sad 
to note how little the scribe who “ notices” the 
circumstance seems to know about him. Mr. 
William Chambers, for example, or, as some call 
him, Sir William Chambers, has been spoken of 
as “childless,” as “ having unfortunately. lost his 
children in infancy,” as “ the author of 7’raditions 
of Edinburgh,” as “ the writer of one of the most 
charming biographies of modern times,” and as 
having “contributed countless articles to the 


. Journal with which his name is inseparably con- 


nected.” Some of these things are true, but they 
are not true of William Chambers. He never 
had any children; he did not write the famous 
Traditions ; he rarely contributed to the Jour- 
nal, except for the last half-dozen years; and the 
so-called autobiography was written chiefly by 
his brother Robert. The latter died at a very 
stormy period, when the newspapers had some- 
thing else to talk about, and the circumstance 
was hardly noted, but he was by very far the 
more remarkable of the two brothers. William, 
indeed, started the Journal, but Robert made it 
what it was, and supplied for many years its lit- 
erary attractions. 

It is not always pleasant for one brother to 
be taken for another. Last week I saw two old 
gentlemen, A and B, meet at the club, after a sep- 
aration of twenty years. They recognized each 
other at once, and seemed very cordial. After 
much talk of old times, A observed; in a hushed 
voice, “‘ And how is that poor ne’er-do-well young- 
er brother of yours—Jack—getting on ?” 

“Sir,” said B, “I am Jack.” 


After these many vears it was no such wonder | 


that A should have taken the younger brother 
for the elder, but it was very unfortunate. 

I went the other day to see the Chess Tourna- 
ment. It was a most amazing spectacle. Two 
hundred people or-so, saying nothing, and look- 
ing on in hushed excitement at half a dozen pairs 
of people doing nothing. These latter were roped 
in exactly like wax figures in a show, only ‘not 
looking so life-like. They-had chess-boards be- 
fore them, over which they leaned on their el- 
bows, and every now and then they moved a hand; 
then, and not before the movement, as is usual, 
there was a sound of clock-work, and an indicator 

istered the circumstance. They were all smok- 
ing, but without at all enjoying it; they had a 
fixed mechanical stare, very painful to witness, 
and an appearance of mental and physical weari- 
ness such as I once saw in a certain member of 
the genus Batrachia (Bufo vulgaris), which had 


just been extricated from a stone in which he 


must have been shut up for at least 500 years. 
Of course I knew that chess-players were not a 
lively lot. I didn’t expect to see them hopping 
about like frogs, but their stolidity appalled me. 

The announcements concerning the new Corn- 
hill have been .very funny. The Atheneum 
spoke of its being about to have fourteen full- 
page illustrations, instead of two as at present. 


The Atheneum is not an illustrated paper, it is — 


true, but I should have thought sorhe one con- 
nected with it would have known something about 
what full-page illustrations cost. Asa matter of 
fact, however, there will be a great number of 
pictures in the new magazine, more and better 
than can be conceived of as being bought for 
sixpence ; but the chief feature of it will be its 
short stories and the freedom from “ padding.” 
I have not a doubt myself that if enough (and 
good enough) short stories can be got, the ven- 
ture will be a success; but the question is, can 
they? They are undoubtedly the rarest of all 
literary wares. If an author has a good plot he 
will not “throw it away,” as he calls it, upon a 


short story, and up to this time it has been a_ 
most uncommon sight to see two. good ones in ~ 


any one number of an English magazine. 
I am glad to see that the Lancet is taking up 
the subject of street noises, and showing the se- 


_Tious effects which the preventable ones, especial- 


ly the street organs, have upon human health. 
There can be no pretense of their giving pleasure 
to any ear, for their sounds are execrable, while 
the torture they inflict upon invalids, especially 
on those suffering from neuralgic disorders, can 
hardly be exaggerated. What is at the root of 
the nuisance is, as the Lancef points out, that “if 
& man is mot himself sensitive about noises, he 
cares nothing for his neighbors.” 
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HERE'S A SONG, COMRADES 


Here's a song, comrades all, for the flag of our nation, 
That, undimmed by old Time, still resplendently 
shows 
The colors that met at its grand consecration, 
The gifts of the bluebell, the lily, and rose ; 
And whose stars bave grown greater in number and 
lustre 
Since first they were lighted by Liberty's hand, 
And now, clinging closely in beautiful cluster, 
Shed their light far and wide over ocean and land. 


Here’s a song, comrades all, for the flag ever ready 
To shelter the wand'rer who shelter no more 
Can find in the Old World—the flag always steady 
In welcome to those who are seeking our shore; 
The flag that rejoices when Peace lingers near us, 
But never in war shrinks from mightiest foe; 
The flag that is waiting to bless and to cheer us 
With thoughts of our dear home where’er we 

may £0. 


Here's a song, comrades all, for the flag that floats 
o'er af, 
The sign of a country prosperity blest: 
Come join with a will in a fine rousing chorus, 
From the. North and the South, from the East and 
the West. 
Harrah! for the staff that eo firmly upholds it 
Through fiercest of tempests with strength ever 
new ; 
Hurrah! once again for the breeze that unfolds it, 
And hip! hip! hurrah! for the red, white, and blue. 
Manearet Eytiner. 


~The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. 


Br THOMAS HARDY, 


Avrnos or “A Laoniceayn,” Rervugn or THE 
Nativz,” “ Far rxzom Mavpine Crown,” rro. 


_ “Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“Tm going a milking, sir,” she said. 


CHAPTER V.—( Continued.) 

Margery did not awake till they stopped to 
change horses, when she saw against the stars the 
Baron sitting as erect as ever. He watches like 
the angel Gabriel, when all the world is asleep!” 
she thought. | 

With the resumption of motion she slept again, 
and knew no more ill he touched her hand and 
said, “‘Our journey is done—we are in Chillington 
Wood.” 

It was almost daylight. Margery scarcely knew 
herself to be awake till she was out of the car- 
riage and standing beside the Baron, who, having 
told the coachman. to drive on to a certain point 
indicated, turned to her. 

“Now,” he said, smiling, “run across to the 
hollow tree; you know where it is.- I'll wait as 
before, while you perform the reverse operation 
that you did last night.” She took no heed of 
the path now, nor regarded whether her pretty 
slippers became scratched by the brambles or no. 
A walk of a few steps brought her to the partic- 
ular tree which she had Jeft about nine hours 
earlier. It was still gloomy at this spot, the 
morning not being clear. 

She entered the trunk, dislodged the box con- 
taining her old clothing, pulled off the satin shoes 
and gloves and dress, and in ten minutes emerged 
in the cotton gown and shaw] of shepherd’s plaid. 

The Baron was not far off. ‘“ Now you look 
the milkmaid again,” he said, coming toward her.’ 
“ Where is the finery ?” 

_ “Packed in the box, sir, as I found it.” She 

spoke with more humility now. The difference 

or ham them was greater than it had been at the 
all. 

“Good,” he said. “I must just dispose of it, 
and then away we go.” ; 

’ He went back to the tree, Margery following 
at a little distance. Bringing forth the box, he 
pulled out the dress as carelessly as if it had 
been rags. But this was not all. He gathered 
a few dry sticks, crushed the lovely garment into 
a loose billowy heap, threw the gloves, fan, and 
shoes on the top, then struck a light and ruth- 
lessly set fire to the whole. 
Margery was agonized. She ran-forward; she 
plored and entreated. “ Please, sir—do spare 
a! My lovely dress—my dear, dear slippers 
my fan—it is cruel! Don’t burn them, please!” 
“Nonsense! We shall have no further use for 


immovable as Rhadamanthus. 
said, with a stern gaze of his aristo- 
cratic eye. “It is of no use for you to speak 
like that. The things are my property. I un- 
dertook to gratify you in what you might desire 
because you had saved my life. To go to a ball, 
you said. You might much more wisely have 
said anything else; but no, you said to go to a 
ball. Thave taken you toa ball. I have brought 
you back.. The clothes were only the means, and 
I dispose of them my own way. Have I not a 
riglit to?” 

_ “ Yes, sir,” she said, meekly. 

He gave the fire a stir, and lace and ribbons, 
and the twelve flounces, and the embroidery, and 
‘all the rest, crackled and disappeared. He then 
‘put in her hands the butter basket she had 
brought to take on to her grandmother’s, and ac- 
companied her to the edge of the wood, where it 
merged in the undulating open country in which 
her granddame dwelt. | 

“ Now, Margery,” he said, “here we pait. I 
have performed my contracj—at some awk ward- 
ness, if I was recognized. — ever mind that. 
How do you feel—sleepy ?” 

“ Not at all, sir,” she said. ° 

“That long nap refreshed you, eh? Now you 
must make me a promise. That if I require your 
presence at any time, you will come to me... .I 


am a man of more than one mood,” he went on, 
with sudden solemnity, “and I may have desper- 
ate need of you again to deliver me from that 
darkness as of Death which sometimes encoin- 

me. Promise: it, Margery—promise it, 
that, no matter what stands in the way, you will 
come to me if I require you.” 

“J would have if you had not burned my 
things!” she pouted. 

“ Ah—ungrateful !” | 

“ Indeed, then, I will promise, sir,” she said 
from her heart. “ Wherever I am, if I have bod- 
ily strength, I will come to you.” 

He pressed her hand. “It is a solemn prom- 
ise,” he replied. ‘“ Now I must go, for you know 
your way.” 

“J shall hardly believe that it has not been all 
a dream,” she said, with a childish instinct to cry 
at his withdrawal. ‘There will be nothing left 
of last night—nothing of my dress, nothing of 
my pleasure, nothing of the place.” . 

“You shall remember it in this way,” said he. 
“We'll cut our initials on this tree as a me- 
morial, so that whenever you walk this path you 
will see them.” 

Then with a knife he inscribed on the smooth 
bark of a beech-tree the letters M. T., and under- 
neath a large X. | 

“ What, have you no-Christian name, sir ?” she 


said. 

“ Yes, but I don’t use it. Now, good-by, my lit- 
tle friend. What will you do with yourself to- 
day when you are gone from me ?” he lingered to 


ask. 

“Oh, I shall go to my granny’s,” she replied, 
with some gloom, “and have breakfast and din- 
ner and tea with her, I suppose; and in the 
evening I shall go home to Stickleford Dairy, and 
perhaps Jim will come to meet me, and all will 
be the same as usual,” 

“Who is Jim ?” 

“Oh, he’s nobody—only the young man I’ve 

t to marry some day.” 

“What! you engaged to be married! Why 
didn’t you tell me this before ?” 

I—I don’t know, sir.”’ 

“ What is the young man’s name ?” 

“ James Hayward, sir.” 

“ What is he?” 

master lime-burner.” 

“ Engaged to a master Jime-burner, and not a 
word of this to me! Margery, Margery! when 
shall a straightforward one of your sex be found ! 
Subtle even in your simplicity! What mischief 
have you caused me to do, through not telling me 
this? I wouldn’t have so endangered anybody’s 
happiness for a thousand pounds. Wicked girl 
that you were, why didn’t you tell me?” 

“TI thought I'd better not, sir,” said Margery, 
beginning to be frightened. 

“ But don’t you see and understand that if you 
are already the property of a young man, and he 
were to find out this night’s excursion, he may 
be angry with you and part from you forever ? 
With him already in the field I had no right to 
take you at all; he undoubtedly ought to have 
taken you ; which really might have been arranged 
if you had not deceived me by saying you had no- 
body.” 

Margery’s face wore that aspect of woe which 
comes from the repentant consciousness of hav- 
ing been guilty of an enormity. ‘‘ But he wasn’t 
good enough to take me, sir!” she said, almost 
crying; “and he isn’t absolutely my master until 
I have married him, is he ?” 

“That’s a subject I can not gointo. However, 
we must alter our tactics. Instead of advising 
you, as I did at first, to tell of this experience to 
your friends, I must now impress on you that it 
will be best to keep a silent tongue on the mat- 
ter—perhaps for ever and ever. It may come 
right some day, and you may be able to say ‘ All’s 
well that ends well.’ Now, good-morning, my 
friend. Think of Jim, and forget me.” 

“Ah, perhaps I can’t do that,” she said, with a 
tear in her eye, and a full throat. 

“Well, do your best. I can say no more.” 

He turned and retreated into the wood, and 
Margery, sighing, went on her way. 


— 


CHAPTER VI. 


BETtwEEN six and seven o'clock in the evening 
of the same day a young man might have been 
seen descending the hills into the valley of the 
Swenn at a point about midway between Stickle- 
ford and the residence of Margery’s grandmo- 
ther, four miles to the west. 

He was a thorough-bred son of the country, as 
far removed from what is known as the provin- 
cial as the latter is from the out-and-out gentle- 
man of culture. His trousers and waistcoat were 
of fustian, almost white, but he wore a jacket 
of old-fashioned blue West of England cloth; so 
well preserved that evidently the article was rel- 
egated to a nail whenever its owner engaged in 
such active occupations as he usually pursued. 
His complexion was fair, almost florid, and he had 
scarcely any beard. 

A novel attraction about this young man, 
which a glancing stranger would know nothing 


of, was a rare and curious freshness of atmos- 


phere that appertained to him, to his clothes, to 
all his belongings; even to the room in which he 
had been sitting. It might almost have been 
said that by adding him and his implements to 
an overcrowded apartment you made it healthful. 
This resulted from his trade. He was a lime- 
burner; he handled lime daily; and in return 
the lime rendered him an incarnation of salu- 
brity. His hair was dry, fair, and frizzled, the 
latter possibly by the operation of the same 
caustic agent. He carried as a walking-stick a 
green sapling, whose growth had been contorted 
to a corkscrew pattern by a twining honeysuckle. 

As. he descended ‘to the level ground of the 
water meadows he cast his glance westward 


with a frequency that revealed him to be in. 


search of some object in ‘the distance. It was 


‘ be more like tea-saucers. 


rather difficult to do this, the low sunlight” !az- 
zling his eyes by glancing from the river ¢: Vay 
there, and from the “carriers” (as they ~ ere 
called) in his path—narrow artificial brook; “for 
conducting the water over the grass. His 
was something of a zigzag, from the necessitg of 
finding points in these carriers convenien® for 
jumping. Thus peering and leaping and wand- 
ie he drew near the Swenn, the central river of 
the miles-long mead. | of 

A moving spot became visible to him in: the 
direction of his scrutiny, mixed up with the rayg 
of the same river. The spot got nearer, and re- 
vealed itself to be a slight thing of pink cotton 
and shepherd’s plaid, which pursued a path on 
the brink of the stream. young man 680 
shaped his trackless course as to impinge on the 
path a little ahead of this colored form, and when 
he drew near her he smiled and reddened. The 
girl smiled back to him; but her smile had not 
the life in it that the young man’s had shown. 

“My dear Margery, here I am!” he said, glad- 
ly, in an under-tone, as with a last leap he cross- 
ed the last intervening carrier and stood at.her 
side. 

“You've come all the way from the kiln, on 
purpose to meet me, and you shouldn’t have 
done it,” she reproachfully returned. 

“We finished there at four, so it was no 


trouble; and if it had been, why, I should ‘ha’. 


come.” 

A small sigh was the response. 

“What, you are not even so glad to see me as 
you would be to see your dog or cat?” he con- 
tinued. “Come, Mis’ess Margery, this is rather 
hard. .But, by George, how tired you do look! 
Why, if vou’d been up all night your eyes couldn’t 
You’ve walked too far, 
that’s what it is. The weather is getting warm 
now, and the air of these low-lying meads is not 
strengthening in summer. I wish you lived up 
on higher ground with me, beside the kiln. 
You'd get as strong as a hoss! Well, there; 
all that will come in time.” 

Instead of saying yes, the fair maid repressed 
another sigh, 

“ What, won’t it, then ?” he said. 

“T suppose so,” she answered. “If it is to 
be, it is.” 

“Well said—very well said, my dear.” 

“ And if it isn’t to be, it isn’t.” 

“What? Who's been putting that into your 
head? Your grumpy granny,I suppose. How- 
ever, how is she? Margery, I have been think- 
ing to-day—in fact, I was thinking it yesterday 
and all the week—that really we might settle our 
little business this summer.” ee 

“This summer ?” she repeated, with some dis- 
may. ‘“ Butthe partnership? Remember, it was 
not to be till after that was completed.” y 

“There I have you!” said he, taking the lib- 
erty to pat her shoulder, and the further liberty 
of advancing his hand behind it to the other. 
“The partnership is settled. "Tis ‘Vine & Hay- 
ward, lime-burners,’ now, and ‘ Richard Vine’ no 
longer. Yes, Cousin Richard has settled it so, for 
a time at least, and ’tis to be painted on the 
carts this week—blue letters—yaller ground. 
T’ll hoss one of ‘em, and drive en round to your 
door as soon as the paint is dry, to show ye how 
it looks.” 7 

“Oh, I am sure you needn’t take that trouble, 
Jim; I can see it quite well enough in my mind,” 
replied the young girl—not without a flitting ac- 
cent of superiority. : 

** Hallo!” said Jim, taking her by the shoulders 
and looking at her hard. “ What do that bit of 
incivility mean? Now, Margery, let’s sit down 
here, and have this cleared.” He rapped with 
his stick upon the rail of a little bridge they were 
crossing, and seated himself firmly, leaving a 
place for her. ie - 
“But I want to get home-along, dear Jim,” 
she coaxed. 

“ Fidgets! Sit down, there’s a dear. I want 
a straightforward answer, if you please. In what 
month, and on what day of the month, will you 
marry me?” 

“Oh, Jim!” she said, sitting gingerly on the 
edge, ‘‘ that’s too plain-spoken for you yet. Be- 
fore I look at it in that business light I should 
have to—to—” ‘ 

“ But your father has settled it long ago, and. 


you said it should be as soon as I became a part- 


ner. So, dear, you must not mind a plain man 
wanting a plain answer. Come, name your 
time.” 

She did not reply at once. What thoughts 
were passing through her brain during the inter- 
val? Not images raised by his words, but whirl- 
ing figures of men and women in red and white 
and blue, reflected from a glassy floor, in move- 
ments timed by the thrilling beats of the Drum 
Polka. At last she said, slowly, “Jim, you don’t 
know the world, and what a woman’s wants can 
be.” 


“ But I can make you comfortable. I am in 
lodgings as yet, but I can have a house for the 
asking; and as to furniture, you shall choose of 
the best for yourself—the very best.” 

“¢The best!’ Far are you from knowing what 
that is!” said the little woman. “There be or- 
naments such as you never dream of; work-ta- 
bles that would set you in amaze; silver candle- 
sticks, tea and coffee pots that would dazzle your 
eyes; tea cups and saucers gilded all over with 
guinea-gold ; heavy velvet curtains, gold ‘clocks, 
pictures, and looking-glasses beyond your very 
dreams. So don’t say I shall have the best.” 

“Fm!” said Jim, gloomily, and fell into re- 


‘flection. “Where did you get those high notions 
‘from, Mar; ?” he presently inquired. “Til 


swear you hadn’t got ’em a week ago.” She did 

not answer, and he added, “ You don’t expect to 

have such things, I hope, deserve them as you 


exactly speaking of what I want- 
ed,” she said, severely. ‘““Isaid, things’a woman 
could want.” | 


expected customer. 


-uncertainty on 


are a pink and white conundrum, 
gery,” he said; “and I give you up for to-night. 
Anybody would think the d—— had showed you 
the kingdoms of the world since I saw you last.” 

reddened ; he following her ; 
and they soon reac argery’s home, approach. 
ing it from the lower or meadow side—-the oppo- 
site to that of the garden top, where she had met 
the 

“You'll come in, won’t you, Jim ?” she 
with more ceremony than heartiness. 
_ “No; I think not to-night,” he answered. 
what you’ve said.” 

“You are very good, Jim,” she returned, light- 
ly. ‘‘Good-by.” 


CHAPTER VIL 

Jm thoughtfully retraced his steps. He was 
a’village character, and he had a villager’s sim- 
plicity—that is, the simplicity which comes from 
the lack of a complicated experience. But sim- 
ple by nature he certainly was not. Among the 
rank and file of rustics he was quite a Taliley- 
rand, or, rather, had been one, till he lost.a good 
deal of his self-command by falling in love. 

Now, however, that the charming object of his 
distraction was out of sight he could deliberate, 
and measure, and weigh things with some ap- 
proach to keenness. The substance of his que- 
ries was, what change had come over Margery— 
whence these new notions ? 

Ponder as he would, he could evolve no answer 
save one, which, eminently unsatisfactory as it 
was, he felt it would be unreasonable not to ac- 
cept: that she was simply skittish and ambitious 
by nature, and would not be hunted into matri- 
mony till he had provided a well-ddorned home. 

Jim returned to the kiln, and looked to the 
fires. The kiln stood in a peculiar, interesting, 
even impressive It was at the end of a. 
short ravine in the lower chalk formation, and 
all around was an open hilly down or coomb. 


| The nearest house was that of Jim’s cousin and 


partner, which stood on the outskirts of the down 
beside the turnpike-road. From this house a lit- 
tle lane wound between the steep escarpments 
of the ravine till it reached the kiln, which faced 
down the miniature valley, commanding it as a — 
fort might command a defile. 

The idea of a fort in this association owed 
little to imagination. For on the nibbled green 
steep above the kiln stood a by-gone, worn-out 
specimen of such an erection, huge, impressive, 
and difficult to scale even now in its decay. It 
was a British castle or entrenchment, with triple 
rings of defense, rising roll behind roll, their out- 
lines cutting sharply against the sky, and Jim’s 
kiln nearly undermining their base. When the 


- lime-kiln flared up in the night, which it often 


did, its fires lit up the front of these ramparts to 
a great majesty. They were old friends of his, 
and while keeping up the heat through the long 
darkness, as it was sometimes his duty to do, 
he would imagine the dancing lights and shades 
about the stupendous earth-work to be the forms 
of those giants who (he supposed) had heaped it 
up. Often he clambered upon it, and walked 
about the summit, thinking out the problems con- 
nected with his sehr partner, his future, 


ry 

It was what he did this evening, continuing the 
meditation on the young girl’s manner that he 
had begun upon the and still, as then, find- 
ing no clew to the change. 

While thus engaged he observed a man com- 
ing up the ravine to the kiln. Business mes- 
sages were almost invariably left at the house | 
below, and Jim watched the man with the inter- 
est excited by a belief that he had come on a 
personal matter. -On nearer approach Jim rec- 
ognized him as the gardener at Mount Lodge. 
If this meant business, the Baron (of whose ar- 
rival Jim had vaguely heard) was a new and un- 


his Margery. 


It meant nothing else, apparently. The man’s 
errand was simply to inform Jim that the Baron 
required a load of lime for the garden. 

“You might have saved yourself trouble by 
leaving word at Mr. Vine’s,” said Jim. 

“T was to see you personally,” said the gar- 
dener, “and to say that the Baron would like to 
inquire of you about the different qualities of 
lime proper for such pu . 

-“Couldn’t you tell him yourself?” said Jim. 

“He said I was to tell you that,” replied the 
gardener; “and it wasn’t for me to interfere.” 

No motive other than the ostefisible one could 


| ‘possibly be conjectured by Jim Hayward at this 


ime ; and the next morning he started with great 
pleasure, in his best business suit of clothes. By 
eleven o’clock he and his horse and cart. had ar- 
rived on the Baron’s premises, and the lime was 
,leposited where directed: an exceptional spot, 


just within view of the windows of the south 
- front. 


' Baron Xanten, pale and melancholy, was saun- 
tering in the sun on the slope between the house 


and the all-the-year-round. He looked across to 


where Jim and the gardener were standing, and 
the identity of Hayward being established by 


what he brought, the Baron came down, and the 


gardener withdrew. 
The Baron’s first inquiries were, as Jim had 
been led to suppose they would be, on the exter- 
minating effects of lime upon slugs and snails in 
its different conditions of slaked and unslaked, 
ground and in the lump. He appeared to be 
much interested by Jim’s explanations, and eyed 
the young man closely whenever he had an op-_ 


portunity. 
“ And I hope trade is prosperous with you this 
year ?” said the Baron. 
“ Very, my noble lord,” replied Jim, who, in bis 
the proper method of address, 
wisely concluded that it was -better to err by 
giving too much honor than by giving. too.little. 
“In short, trade is looking so -well-that I’ve be- 


come a partner in the 


a 
them if we live a hundred years.” 
' ‘ But spare a bit of it—one little piece, sir—a 
scrap of the la¢e—one bow of the ribbon—the 
lovely fan—jy4t something !” 
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“Indeed; I am glad to hear it. So now you 


~~are settled in life.” 


“Well, my lord, I am hardly settled, even 
now. For I’ve got to finish it—I mean, to get 
married.” 

“That’s an easy matter, compared with the 
partnership.” 

“Now a man might think so, my lord,” said 
Jim, getting more confidential. “But the real 
truth is, tis the hardest part of all for me.” 

“ Your suit prospers, I 

“It don’t,” said Jim. “It don’t at all, just at 
present. In short, I can’t for the life o’ me think 
what’s come over the young woman lately.” 
And he fell into deep reflection. 

Though Jim did not observe it, the Baron’s 
brow became shadowed with self-reproach as 
he heard those simple words, and his eyes had a 
look of pity. ‘‘Indeed—since when ?” he asked. 

“ Since yesterday, my noble lord.” Jim spoke 
meditatively. He was resolving upon a bold 
stroke. Why not make a confidant of this kind 
_ gentleman, instead of the parson, as he had in- 

tended? The thought was no sooner conceived 
than acted on. “ My lord,” he resumed, “I have 
heard that you are a nobleman of great scope 
and talent, who has seen more strange countries 
and characters than I have ever heard of, and 
knows the insides of men well. Therefore I would 
fain put a question to your noble lordship, if I 
may so trouble you, having nobody else in 
the world who could inform me so truly.” 

“Any advice I can give is at your service, 
Hayward. What do you wish to know ?” 

“Tt is this, my lord. What can I do to bring 
down a young woman’s ambition that’s got to 
such a towering height there’s no reaching it or 
compassing it; how get her to be pleased with 
me and my station as she used to be when I first 
knew her?” | 

“Truly that’s a hard question, my man. What 
does she aspire to?” 

“She’s got a craze for fine furniture.” 

“ How long has she had it?” 

“Only just now.” | 

The Baron seemed still more to experience 
regret. ‘What furniture does she specially 
covet ?” he asked. 

“Silver candlesticks, work - tables, looking- 
_ glasses, gold tea things, silver tea-pots, gold 
clocks, curtains, pictures, and I don’t know what 
all—things I shall never get if I live to be a 
hundred—not so much that I couldn’t raise the 
money to buy ’em, as that I ought to put it to 
other uses, or save it for a rainy day.” | 

* You think the possession of those articles 
would make her happy ?” | 

**T really think they might, my lord.” | 

“Good. Open your pocket-book and write as 
I tell you.” 

pe in some astonishment did as commanded, 
and elevating his pocket-book against the garden 
wall, thoroughly moistened his pencil, and wrote 
at the Baron’s dictation : 

Pair of silver candlesticks ; inlaid work-table 
and work-box; one large mirror; two small ditto; 
one gilt oa tea and coffee service; one silver 
tea-pot, coffee- sugar basin, jug, and dozen 
spoons ; pair of curtains; six 
large pictures,” 

“ Now,” said the Baron, “tear out that leaf 
and give it to me. Keep a close tongue about 
this; go home, and don’t be surprised at any- 
| that may come to your door.” 

“ But, my noble lord, you don’t mean that your 
lordship is going to give—” 

“Never mind what I am going to do. Onl 
keep your own counsel. I perceive that, thoug 
a plain countryman, you are by no means deficient 
in tact and understanding. If sending these 
things to you gives me pleasure, why should you 
object? The fact is, Hayward, I occasionally 
take an interest in people, and like to do a little 
for them. I take an interest in you. Now go 
home, and a week hence invite Marg—the young 
woman and her father, to tea with you. The 
rest is in your own hands.” 

A question often put to Jim in after- times 
was why it had not occurred to him at once that 
the Baron’s liberal conduct must have been dic- 
tated by something more personal than sudden 
spontaneous generosity to him, a stranger. To 
which Jim always answered that, admitting the 
existence of such generosity, there had appeared 
nothing remarkable in the Baron selecting him- 
self as its object. The Baron had told him that 
he took an interest in him; and self-esteem, even 
with the most modest, is usually sufficient to 
override any little difficulty that might occur to 
an outsider in accounting for a preference. He 
moreover considered that foreign noblemen, rich 
and eccentric, might have habits of acting which 
were quite at variance with those of their English 
compeers, 

So he drove off homeward with a lighter heart 
than he had known for several days. To have 
a foreign gentleman take a fancy to him—what 
a triumph to a plain sort of fellow, who had 
Scarcely expected the Baron to look in his face! 
It would be a fine story to tell Margery when the 
Baron gave him liberty to speak out. —~ 

Jim lodged at the house of his cousin and 
partner, Richard Vine, a widower of fifty odd 
years. Having failed in the development of a 
household-of direct descendants, this tradesman 
had been glad to let his chambers to his much 
younger relative, when the latter entered on the 
business of lime- manufacture; and their inti- 
macy had led to a partnership. Jim lived up- 
Stairs; his: partner lived down; and the furni- 
ture of all the rooms was so plain and old-fash- 
loned as to excite the special dislike of Miss 
Margery Tucker, and even to prejudice her 
against Jim for tolerating it. Not only were 
the chairs and tables queer, but, with due regard 
to the principle that-a man’s surroundings should 
bear the impress of that man’s life and occupa- 
tion, the chief ornaments of the dwelling were a 
curious collection of calcinations, that had been 


| 


discovered from time to time in the limekiln— 
misshapen ingots of strange substance, some of 
them like Pompeiian remains. 

The head of the firm was a quiet-living, nar- 
row-minded, though friendly, man of fifty; and 
he _ a serious —— in Jim’s love suit, fre- 
quently inquiring how it progressed, and assur- 
ing Jim that if he chose to marry he might have 

the upper floor at a low rent, he, Mr. Vine, 
contenting himself entirely with the ground level. 
It had been so convenient for discussing business 
—, have Jim in the same house 
*not any change to be made in consequence 
of a change in Jim’s state. Margery knew of this 
wish, and of Jim’s concurrent feeling, and did 
not like the idea at all. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


COTTON. 
FROM THE PLOUGH TO THE LOOM. 
W. M. BURWELL, 
IL. 


The Cotton Harvest.—While the harvest-home 
of most other crops is conducted with more or 
less hilarity, with joyous troops of boys and girls 
riding on the fs 2 with the last sheaves of 
wheat, or where “laden with grapes, red wagons 
chock the way,” the cotton harvest is an occasion 
of patient care that continues for from two to 
three months. e the cotton field no long- 
er verdant and blooming, but brown by the frost 
and white as snow with the and dependent 
fleece. It is, in fact, a silent and rather sombre 
scene. The mild winter sun shines drearily 
through the forest; the woodpecker knocks at 
the door of some forlorn insect concealing him- 
self from this importunate creditor; flocks of 
the blue jay and paroquet scream as they fly 
over the field in flocks. The cotton field lies 
like snow before our: eyes, and the smoke rises 
from the fires built to “nigger” a fallen tree 
to warm the fingers or light the pipes of the 
reapers; there has been a light frost, which in 
the mornings still lies on the shady side of 
the fence rails. At this season the rains have 
often so soaked the soil that the harvesters have 
to stand in the cold mud, with the sun, and 
sometimes the rain, upon their heads. Then the 
burrs, which mature about the same time with 
the cotton, cling to the clothes, and the whole 
party are in a draggled condition. With these 
discomforts the pickers advance slowly, silently, 
carefully, but rapidly picking the cotton from the 
bolls, and putting it into the bags suspended 
around their necks, to be emptied into the large 
conical baskets at the end of the row, where it is 
collected and carted to the gin-house every even- 
ing. The harvesters comprise men, women, and 
children. In the hill country cotton is cultivated 
by the white planters, who with their families 
and an occasional hireling, white, black, or Indian, 
conduct every operation, and with the service of 
every member of the family send the cotton to 
be ginned on toll by some richer neighbor. On 
the low and fertile lands of the Red, the Yazoo, 
the Arkansas, or Mississippi, where the planta- 
tions are very extensive, the labor employed is 
almost exclusively colored. Here the hands are 
strung out along the rows at such intervals as 
the comparative speed of the pickers may make. 
Women and girls usually lead, as their more pli- 
ant fingers will gather as high as three hundred 

nds of cotton a day, while the older and less 
active follow far in the rear. In this silent and 
sedulous toil, however, it must not be supposed 
that the colored laborers present the appearance 
of the typical negro depicted in the geographical 
pictures prepared for the schools. It is by no 
means the gang of bare-headed, bare-footed, and 
almost bare-backed barbarians who appealed in 
their pictorial nakedness to the sympathetic read- 
ers whom they were toiling to clothe. The men, 
women, and children are clad and shod comfort- 
ably. Nor is the same barbarian developed in 
the strained torso of a Hercules raising a bas- 
ket of cotton to his head, as in the same philan- 
thropic cartoons. The progress of the pickers 
is marked by a line. The field where they have 
passed is a dark brown; in front it is white as 
a snow-bank. The cotton picked during the day 
is carried at night to be weighed at the gin-house, 
as some of the hands pick “ by the hundred,” and 
the work of each is ascertained. There is much 
emulation among the quicker pickers, who have 
their partisans, like other leaders. The fastest 
pickers are usually girls in their teens. 

The Gin-House.—While Wurtnry devised the 
principle of the circular saw gin, he could have 
had little idea of the perfection to which the ma- 
chine has been brought at present, with the “ re- 
volving head” and other improvements. The gin 
and corn mill are put in motion by a two-horse- 
power, on the ground, above which is the gin, 
corn mill, and cotton-room, Many planters now 
employ steam-power. The cotton is dried on a 
platform or otherwise to put it in proper condi- 
tion. It is fed through a hopper furnished with 
steel ribs, between each pair of which revolve 
saws, which rapidly strip the lint from the seed, 
which then drops from the gin. A cylindrical 
brush revolves in a direction opposite to that of 
the saws, and takes the lint from the saws, and a 
current of air from the blower carries the clean 
cotton into the cotton-room, from which it is car- 
ried to the cotton press. 

The original preparation of cotton for the mar- 
ket was very simple, probably adopted from the 
“ wool-sacks” of England. There was an open- 
ing in the floor of the gin-room, beneath which a 
long bag of coarse and strong hempen cloth was 


suspended. Into this. the cotton was stamped . 
en cotton press was made’ 
with transverse ‘beams. 


and packed. The w 


he did | 


cotton was to be baled, with the bagging and 
rope of the period. 

The Cotton Bale.—From the variable weight 
of cotton, according to the section or season in 


_which it is grown, there can be no fixed weight 


for the package in which it is carried to market. 
The average plantation bale weighs from 450 to 
460 pounds. It is packed within a compass of 
about four feet wide and deep and five feet long, 
but may be compressed for exportation into dou- 
ble the weight in about the same cubic space. 

When made “ upon shares,” the plantation bale 
is often owned by two or more hands, and the 
inscription, “Ned and “ Maria and 

»’ sometimes accompanies package to 
Lowell or Liverpool. 

Frauds in packing have been occasionally com- 
mitted, but while—as will be shown—the city 
pickings and stealings are unaccounted for, the 
vigilance of the factors and the integrity of the 
Exchange are such that the sand or pebbles sur- 
reptitiously packed into the bale may be traced 
back from Birmingham to the very plantation 
upon which the fraud has been committed. 

As fast as the cotton can be ginned and baled 
the bales are conveyed by the mule or ox teams 
of the plantation to the river “landing” or rail- 
road station. It may be mentioned at this point 
that this delivery of the cotton usually terminates 
the connection of the freedman with the crop, 
and he undergoes for a time a change of pursuits 
almost analogous to that of the zylina and larva, 
with which he has been lately contending. As 
he is free to choose his place of work for the 
next season, having no place of his own, and is 
without work or wages in the interval between 
saving one crop and “ pitching” another, he dis- 
poses of his cotton to the Mr. Guggenheim of the 
nearest landing, who settles his store account, 
and pays for any balance at the most liberal 
market rates; the plantation laborer next re- 
ports to the mate of the most popular steamboat 
as a deck hand. 7 

The mate, like the mule, has survived the labor 
revolution of the South. He is still a rapid and 
resolute ruler of the gangway and hold, sway- 
ing, however, a thick stick instead of a cow-skin. 
The darky, like the mule, takes no account of 
the oaths and abuse of the mate, but goes singing 
or grumbling about his work at all hours and 
places, rolling cotton at slippery landings in rainy 
midnights, or landing mules or mill machinery by 
glaring lights of camphene in open cane and cot- 
ton fields. In all this he submits. to the vocifer- 
ous indignities of the mate as if abuse was a 
condiment of industry to which he had been too 

e roustabout having joined the gang on 
the “ forrard deck,” and after a test of the com- 
parative thickness of his skull in combat, or of 
strength in straining at some heavy package, is 
adopted by his associates in their larks and la- 
bors. Unless the roustabout shall join the cot- 
ton-yard or levee laborers on his arrival at New 
Orleans, he “runs the river” during the winter 
months, and if not shot, stabbed, lost overboard, 
sent to the penitentiary for some act of drunken 
violence, or a victim of amall-pox or pneumonia, 
returns to the plantation in the spring, to go 
through the same nomadic and reckless waste of 
life and labor, until too old or infirm to pursue it, 
The roustabout on the boat wears coarse strong 
cloth pantaloons “ re-enforced”’ with striped tick- 
ing. He also exults in very abundant boots. At 
his girdle he wears a knife and a scarcely less 
dangerous weapon, the cotton hook. They may 
be used in a combat somewhat as a knife and 
fork, drawing the foe up with the one and carving 
him with the other. When on shore, however, 
at the barrel houses, bagnios, or gambling sa- 
loons which await the paying off of the rousta- 
bout, he appears resplendent in a wide-brimmed 
planter’s hat of felt or imitation Panama. In 
the breast pocket of a red cloth shirt elaborately 
embroidered he wears an oroide watch and chain. 
He wears black cloth pantaloons, with sky-blue 
suspenders and nickel-plated slides, terminating 
this wardrobe with a pair of fine gaiter boots 
about three sizes too small for his feet. Really 
the roustabout is too magnificent a combination 
of bone and muscle, too docile and too useful, to 
be wasted in a manner so profligate. Could he not 
be economizéd somewhat ? 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


WHaLERs coming down from the Northern re, 
gions express the opinion that Professor Nor- 
denskjéld will meet with favorable conditions in 
his endeavor to penetrate into the heart of North- 
ern Greenland. The chief object of his expedi- 
tion is to test the theory that the icy barrier is 
only a belt surrounding a region in the interior 
which is free from ice and other obstacles to prog- 
ress northward. In 1870, when he made a pre- 
vious visit to that country, he is said to have come 
to the conclusion that if he could pass the belt 
of ice he would find in summer-time a region in 
the interior which would give to Greenland some 
,excuse for its apparently absurd name. This 
theory is a pleasant one to contemplate. Indeed, 
the greater part of whatever has been done in 
the way of arctic exploration has been the re- 
sult of alluring theories about warm open séas 
and hospitable shores beyond the barriers of ice. 


The embassy from the Queen of Madagascar, 
which recently visited the United States, is said 
to have abandoned the attempt to effect a settle- 
ment of the dispute with France, and to have set 
out from Paris for their island home. 


An outery which may prove to be the begin- 
ning of a popular war on “occasional” corre- 


8 nts comes up, from a Georgia town. The ed- 


ponden 
itor of thé Waynesborough Citizen announces that 
he is authorized to offer a liberal] reward for the 
“ miscreant who writes the scurrilous articles to 


the New York papers about the people of Wa 

borough.” The long-suffering people of New York 
would be willing probably to make generous con- 
tributions to the fund, if the movement could be 
extended so that it would give promise of resu.c- 
ing in the capture of the swarm of “ miscreants” 
who write so blithely about New York people to 
papers printed at a distance from the metropolis. 


A convict who has been confined for over three 
years in the Moyamensing (Pennsylvania) prison, 
most of the time under sentence to be hanged for 
wife murder, has read more than seven hundred 
books, written many verses in English, German, 
and Latin, composed thirty pieces of music, and 


compiled a medical work. The Supreme Court 


recently granted him a new trial. 


Speaking of the displacement of real tennis by 
lawngtennis, a writer in the London Standard 
says: “We should not be surprised if the more 
religious devotees of tennis in this country—“‘ fit 
though few’—were to regard the recent defeat of 
the English by the American player as a visita- 
tion and just punishment upon us as a nation for 
the creation and adoption of lawn tennis.” 


The telegraph seems to be the most poe 
agent in the South for the suppression of duel- 
ling. When one editor has sent a challenge to 
another editor he straightway hies himself to some 
interesting duelling region, while the challenged 
major or colonel, as the case may be, sets out for 
the same place by a roundabout route. Their 


movements are telegraphed to the newspapers | 


with sufficient accuracy to deprive the authorities 
of every excuse for failing to arrest one, at least, 
of them before they can come together. Thus, 
without either fighting or running away, each 
lives to “ talk fight” another day. 


The witticisms of the opposing counsel in the 
Star Route trials having been cut off by the ver- 
dict of acquittal, the lawyers engaged in the Hill 
investigation are throwing in a little now and then 
in the way of comedy. A witness was asked the 
othet day whether he had ever been a member of 
Congress, and was told in the same breath, “‘ Re- 
member, you are not obliged to answer if it will 
criminate yourself.” The witness, says the re- 
port, “‘ admitted” that he had been a member of 
Congregs. 


An amusing error into which one of the Lon- 


don dailies fell in its report of the Czar’s corona- . 


tion is pointed out by 7ruth. The report said 
that after the sacrament the Archbishop tendered 
his Majesty “the customary antidote.” It is ex- 
plained that what was tendered to the Czar was 


customary antidoron, or holy loaf. 


Philadelphians have long believed that a rude 
log cabin on the Schuylkill was once the residence 
of Tom Moore, the Irish poet. Mr. Edward Waln 
has written a letter to the Commissioners of Fair- 
mount Park in which he seems to prove that 
Moore never lived there. 


Our fellow-citizens in the extreme Southwest 
seem to be finding the steam railways much 
ter conveniences than they had anticipated. 


Hardly a week passes in which news does not | 


come of a railroad bridge being used as a gallows 
by self-appointed executioners. 


From the fact that parrots take hold of their 
food with the claw of-their right leg, it is inferred 
that they are not ambidextrous. Scientific ob- 


servation, however, is not likely to dispel the pop- _ 


ular belief that they are sometimes ambiguous. 


It is claimed that “ right-handedness” extends also — 


to wasps, beetles, spiders, and many other insects, 
and is manifested in their using the right anterior 
foot more frequentiy than any other. Some he- 


roic naturalist should begin observations on the - 


mule. 


A Mr. Willing has made claim to land ‘in the 
far West valued at about ten million dollars. 
There is a sort of appropriateness in his name. 


In Western New York a parrot has been talk- 
ing through a telephone. 


must prevail at the sea-side resorts near New York 
before anything like the numbers of visitors who 
flocked to those places a few years ago will be 
seen there again. In order to succeed on the 
grand scale on which they were projected, these 
resorts must have the patronage of a large num- 
ber of New York and Brooklyn people, who will 
not make frequent visits there until they feel as- 
sured that they will get the worth of the money 
they must spend. As in the early days of Coney 
Island and Rockaway, a large proportion of the 
persons who come to New York from a distance 
in the summer go down to the sea béfore return- 
ing. They think that “once in a lifetime” they 
can submit to whatever extortion they are likely 
to fall in with. But their numbers are not large 
enough to support the resorts. Nothing less than 
the liberal patronage of those in the cities near 
by who can afford to spend a day or two in the 
week at the sea will be sufficient, and that pat- 
ronage can not be secured until accommodations 
there are furnished as reasonably as transporta- 
tion to and fro is furnished: If satisfactory re- 
turns upon investments can not be secured on 
that basis, then somebody must suffer loss till 
the requisite scaling down has been accomplish- 
ed. This is inevitable, for visitors can not be 
drawn to those places except on terms which are 
acceptable to them. - The time will probably come 
when the sands of Coney Island will swarm with 
visitors as in the prosperous days of a few sea- 
sons ago, but not until recreation can be obtained 
there for just about what it is worth. — 


o* 


Voz et preterea nihil. . 


The indications are quite as strong this season 
-as they were last summer that different methods 
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THE STATUE OF GENERAL LEE. 


Mr. VALENTINE’s recumbent statue of General 
Ropert E. Lez was unveiled with 
ceremonies on the 28th of June in the Universi- 
ty Chapel at Lexington, Virginia. The body of 
General Lee rests in a mausoleum attached to 
the chapel. The floor of the mortuary chamber 
is tessellated in white veined marble and encaus- 
tic tiles, and the effect of the design ie very im- 
pressive. The recumbent figure.is softly lighted 


through a ceiling of semi-transparent glass; and | 


the whole setting is well adapted te display to 


the best advantage the merits of the sculptor’s _ 


admirable work. 


THE APACHE SURRENDER. 


On our front page we give a pieture, from a 
sketch taken on the spot by Mr. A. F. Harmer, 
of Nan&, the Apache chief, entering General 
Croox’s camp, in the heart of the hostile strong- 
hold, to ask for peace. The campaign of our 
redoubtable Indian fighter was marked by con- 
summate strategy, and the victory, attained with 
the loss of one life only on the side of our troops, 
was complete and crushing. Should General 
Creox’s wise suggestions be carried out, and the 
captured Apaches be distributed in small groups 
among different reservations, we shall probably 
hear of no more outrages by this pestilent tribe. 


DO SNAKES DRINK? 


In Miss Hopley’s entertaining work on Snakes 
is an interesting chapter devoted to this question. 
M. Dumeril says: Snakes rarely drink (that is, not 
every day, as most animals do), most of them liv- 
ing in dry regions or forests, where for-long pe- 
riods they are deprived of water. The live prey 
upon which they subsist supplies them with suf- 
ficient liquid. Nevertheless, a large ‘humber of 
serpents live close to water, and love to plunge 
in and toswim. These truly drink, lapping with 
the tongue; at other times with the head under 
water, and the neck still lower, so that the water 
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TABLET TO BE PRESENTED TO THE CITY OF BALTIMORE BY THE GRAND ARMY 
From a Puorograru BY 


OF THE REPUBLIC. 


falls into the mouth by its own weight, and is then swallowed. But this, 
he repeats, does not go into the blood, or very little of it, its function 
being principally to moisten the intestines. 7 
Lenz, a German ophiologist of still earlier date than Schlegel, went very 
conscientiously into the subject of whether snakes drink or not, having 


adopted various means in order to test them. His personal experience was, 


- however, of a more limited range. He says: “The numerous snakes and 


other animals which inhabit arid mountains or plains destitute of water 
can only quench their thirst with rain or dew. Snakes require but little 


- water as long as they live in the open air. It is an established rule that 


no water is found in the maw, stomach, or entrails of snakes killed in the 
open air, even when destroyed by or in a piece of water. Snakes are never 
seen to go to drink in any part of the world.” 

This last clause is a too positive assertion, and one not subsequently 
borne out by other equally conscientious and intelligent writers. Living. 
stone, who was a close observer of nature, informs us that he has known 
some of the African snakes come a long way to pools and rivers to drink. 


A FRATERNAL TESTIMONIAL. 


THE National Encampment of the Grand Army of the. Republic held its | 


annual meeting in Baltimore June 21, 22, and 23, 1882. This organiza. 
tion is established in nearly every State and Territory of the Union, is 
composed exclusively of honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines who served in the late war of the rebellion, and now numbers nearly 
two hundred thousand members. Its annual national meetings call to- 
gether a larger number of persons than any other event of the year. That 
at Baltimore last year was especially significant in the generous welcome 
given to the veterans of the war, by contrast with the sentiments of the 
citizens twenty years before, when these same veterans marched to the 
battle-fields of the Union, and the Grand Army Encampment unanimously 
voted that a suitable testimonial should be presented to the city in recog- 
nition of the “cordial and enthusiastic welcome, unbounded hospitality, 
and elaborate entertainment” given by “the Mayor and Common Council 


and the people of Baltimore” to the Union veterans of the war. General - 


Henry A. Barnum, of New York, General Jonny F. Hartranet, of Penn- 
sylvania, and General Witt1am Warp, of New Jersey, were appointed a 
committee to prepare and present such testimonial. 

The accompanying cut represents the souvenir which the committee 
will present with appropriate ceremonies on the 10th inst. It is a bronze 
composed of metal from Union and Confederate cannon used in the war 
of the rebellion, and is thirty inches in height by-eighteen inches in width, 
and is to stand upon an ebony pedestal three feet in height. It was designed 
and executed by Mr. Witt1am Hunt, sculptor, of this city. The legend of 
the G.A.R., “ Fraternity, Charity, and Loyalty,” is inscribed on the ribbon 
held in the beak of the dove which surmounts the piece; the names of all 
the States are upon tlie links of the endless. chain which constitutes the 
border; the national flag, at right and left, is grouped with military and 
naval emblems; the base is festooned with laurel, and upon the scroll is 
engraved the following address : 


THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO THE CITY OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: 


In the spirit of “ Fraternity, Charity, and Loyalty,” greeting: Whereas on the 
occasion of the sixteenth annual encampment of the Grand Army of the Republi 
held in the city of Baltimore June 21, 22, 23, 188%, when the parading column a 
escort of the Grand Army of the Republic and visiting military organizations from 
other States, commanded by Chief Marshal, General R. B. Ayres, United States 
Army, and numbering fully 12,000 men, was reviewed from the portico of the City 
Hall by Cuzerer A. Artuvr, President of the United States, accompanied by mem- 
bers of his cabinet ; General .Josxra W. Krier, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and other distinguished members of Congress; Writiam T. SHERMAN, 
General of the United States Army, and his Staff; Honorable Witu1aM T. HamMu.ton, 
Governor of Maryland, and his Military Staff; Honorable’ Witttam Pinkney 
Wuytr, Mayor of timore, his secretary, Major J. Monror Heisxet, and other 
representatives of the city government; ex-Mayors Latnone, Banxs, and Vane 
sant; General Fe.ix Aenvs, General Apam E. Kine, and many other distinguished 
citizens of Baltimore, and of other cities and States, his Honor the Mayor, the Com- 
mon Council, and the people of Baltimore did extend to the Grand Army of the 
Republic and accompanying organizations and friends a most cordial and enthu- 
siastic welcome, unbounded hospitality, and elaborate entertainment, in which 
maby ex-Confederate soldiers joined. The Grand Army of thé Republic hereb 
expresses its profound age of the kind and brotherly feeling thus attested, 

its gratification at the abundant evidence then shown that this nation is not 
only a union of States, but also a union of hearts throughout its broad domains: 
= 2 of the people, by the 
ple”; a at all are devoted to one common purpose of “ un 
and in rable, now and forever.” 

That the Dove of Peace may ever fold its white wings over the beautiful “ Mon- 
umental City”; that she may wa in prosperity and power ; that the homes 
of all her people may be the abode of unstinted comfort and unalioyed happiness— 
is the fervent prayer of every Comrade of the Grand Army of the Repabt . 

By order of the Encampment. Bg 
Henry A. Barnum, New York, 
Joun F. Harteanrt, Committee, 
Warp, New Jersey, 


ple, and for the peo- — 
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HARPER'S WEEELY. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION. 


Da. Dawret. T. Nxrson, Chicago, says: “I find it a 
t and valuable in » partica- 
in overworked men.”—{Adv.] 


STARIN’S GLEN ISLAND. 
of the world.”—2 
edhe odo odor of Rew-own hay, the perfume of count- 
lees the soft breeze, the trim lawne, and the well- 
Kept paths ier 18,North River, and Poot of 38d 
v ver, al 
eamers e ade} 


SUMMER TOURS. 


Tux Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lista, and tours a covert the White Moun- 
tains, the State of Maine, the Maritime Provin and 
all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake resorts east of 
ton will be mailed tg > to any address on application to 
Lvoiws Torrie, Gen. P Boston, Mass, —[{Adv.] 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF 
THE AGE. , 


For over thirty-six years Dr. Tortas’s VENETIAN 
Liniwent has been warranted-to cure croup, colic, 
spasms, diarrhea, and dysentery, taken internally, and 
sore throat, pains in the limbs, chronic rheumatism, 
old sores, guerre blotches, and swellings, externally, 
and ae a bottle has been returned, many families 
stating they would not be without it even if it was $10 
a bottle. Bold ld by the oven at 2 and 50 ane 
Depot, 43 Murray Street.—{Adv.] 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The best of all hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all te1idency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 

promoting a geal and health th of hair. Its 
effect upon tiie eS posiness and richness of the hair is 
such as cannot be surpassed. Burnett's FLavonine 
Exrracrs are the best.—[Adv.] 


Evrorgicat who wish to take out Patents, 
should W. B. Harx, Attorney, 614 F Street, 


address 
Washington, D.C. Book free.—[{Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the bert 


Cocoa, 
from which the extess of oil has been 
removed. easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker’s 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chik 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
&@ snecess and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See Medical Press,” ‘ Lancet,” 
Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 

bel. This caution is necessary, owing to 

various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


‘LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the Enited States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO. »9 Fenchurch 

_ Avenue, London, England. 


_. Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, & 
CONDIT, Mo oppo & ROBBINS, I _K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIKFFELIN & CO. 


owe my 
Restoration 

to. Health 
and Beauty 

to the 

CUTICURA 
A Testimonial of Boe- 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
funtile Humors cured by the Cutiovea Remepirs. 
Curicura Reso.vent, the new blood 
cleanses the blood and of unt 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the case. 
Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflummation, clears the Skin and Scalp 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. i 
Cuticcra Soap, an — Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepa from CorTicura, is indis- 
pensable in nyt Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin 
Remepirs are absolute! ure, and the 
everywhere. Pr Cuti 
25 cents; Reaolvent, $1. 
Porter Drve anp CurMtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 


rint 


Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90. 
fee For pleasure, money-making, oung or 
ee Old. Everything easy, printed instruc- 

tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
2 Presses, Type, Cards, &c.,to the factory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


$66 your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
Addrese H. & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Lrprary Eprrton: Yolande. 


From a redent letter of William Black in regard to the pronunciation of “ Tolande:” 


“They say the author’s spelling was planned 
To make the people pronounce Yolande; 
And who could think 'twould be found ‘handy 
To use the cumbrous form Yolandé ? 
Though those who wished a rhyme for Holland 
Were doubtless welcome quite to Yolande; 
But now upon us it has dawned 
"Twere better far to say Yolande.” 


WILLIAM 


BLACK’S 


YOLANDE. 


Yolande. A Novel. By Wiuram Brack, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” é&c. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Uniform with the Library Edition of William — 


Black's Novels. Also, Cheap Edition, 4to, Paper, Illustrated, 20 cents. 


“Yolande” displays, along with the grace that is 
seldom wanting in Mr. Black’s manner, an amount 
of strength and insight that shows an advance even 
upon worke of his with which in their kind there has 
been little fault to find. * * * In it the author has 
conceived and drawn more than one exceptionally 
fine character; he has shown a power of creating a 
really strong story of love and rivalry withont avo 
unworthy tonch; and in certain passages of the 
book he attains and holds with success an interest 
which may be fairly termed tragic. Perhaps the 
author has never before risen to the height which is 


daughter bravely straggies, at a personal risk un- 
known to herself, to save her mother from indulgence 
in a besetting vice. * * * Hence arise various complica- 
tions which are skilfally managed, and which, as has 
been said, at some points lead to the display of unex- 
pected power. * * * Mr. Black reaches, as it seems 
to us, a higher point than he has tonched before. 
*** A book which is full of poetical feeling, and 
which does more credit to the author than any 
work he has produced for some time past.—Saturday 


» London. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


Illustrated.—Shandon Bellis. Illustrated.—That Beautiful Wretch. 


Illustrated.—Sunrise.—Macleod of Dare. Illustrated.—Green Pastures and Piccadilly.—Mad- 
cap Violet.—Three Feathers.—A Daughter of Heth.—A Princess of Thule.—In Silk Attire.— 


Kilmeny.— The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.— White Wings. 


Cloth, $1 25 each. 


CueaP Epition, In Paper Covers: Shandon Bells. 


Illustrated. 12mo, 


Illustrated. 4to, 20 cents.—That Beautiful 


Wretch. Illustrated. 4to, 20 cents.—Sunrise. 4to, 15 cents.—Macleod of Dare. Illustrated. 


8vo, 60 cents. 


4to, 15 cents.—Green Pastures and Piccadilly. 8vo, 50 cents.—Madcap Violet. 


8vo, 50 cents.—Thiree Feathers. Illustrated. 8vo, 50 cents.—A Daughter of Heth. 8vo, 


85 cents.—An Adventure in Thule. 


4to, 10 cents.—A Princess of Thule.—8vo, 50 cents.—In 


Silk Attire. 8vo, 35 cents.—Kilmeny. 8vo, 35 cents.—The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 


8vo, 50 cents.—White Wings. 
Fergus, and other Stories. 


8vo, 50 cents.—Yolande. Illustrated. 


4to, 20 cents.—The Maid of Killeena, The Marriage of Moira 
8vo, 40 cents. —The Monarch of Mincing-Lane. Illustrated. 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


PusuisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(ce Harper & Broruers wil! send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


. 


Pack & | 


CELEBRATED 


Complete Catalogue 
on application. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126, 128, and 130 Nassau St., New York. 
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for ank Children. 


Castoria promotes zgestion 
and overcomes tulency, Constipa- 
tion, Sour Stomach, h 

natural sleep, without morphine. 


is 80 well adapted to Children that 
_ recommend it as superior to an on 
known wo me.”’ 


82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


What gives our Children 
What cures their fevers, 
"Tis Casto 


When babies fret and cry by turns, 
What cures their colic, kills their worms, 
But Castoria. 


What quickly cures Consti . 
Sour Stomach, Colds, 
But Castoria. 
Farewell then to Syrups, 
Castor Oil and 
Hail Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT—an absolute cure for Rheuma« 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


204 AGENTS 


erit and 
worth $1,200 to 


ow Serene: Gold Beveled Edge and 

ARDS 

Ch largest largest variety and prices, 50 


to sell our Rubber Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mitten & Cleveland, O. 


Large Cromos, New and as ever published. 
50 Name on, 10c. VANN & )., New Haven, Conn. 


aw & City, N. J 


IT PA 


STATEN ISLAND © 


VOLUME XXVIL, NO. issi. 


| A CIAL 


REASONS 


THAN ALL OTHERS. 


tn shape to K 
as alicth«rs 
THREE ef any wave 


as ot hers. 
are only dressed with a when they get MUBSE!), 


and are 7 without 
ONE to CURLY BAIR, or refund 


themoncy net. 
8.—MOST IMPORTANT: Every lady can look young and attractive 
with a THOMPSON WAVE, AS UUNDREDS WILL ACKXOWLKDGE 


louk ten years younger. 
I 10 diferent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 


from, DS to (Blond ond 


TY. 


“PRICES 
Also, the most 


er Beware of parties endeavori to sell 
Waves representing them oo be the 
om peon Wave, asi = not allow any other 
r to sell my 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 0 HEADQUARTERS 


. C. THOMPSO 
No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW Your. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. a 


T A M A and 
for Constipation, 
hoids, 


bile, head 


| Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
| N Sole 


de Pari 
Paria 
Sold by all Druggists. 


G R | L LO TAMAR, unlike pills and 


the uenal pu ives, is agreeable to take, and never 


THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 


(HEARSON’S PATENT, U.S.A., JAM. 10, 1882.) 


PENS TO REFILL, 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad Points), 
40c. PER BOX. 


‘WAY THE 
BE CARRIED ORDINARY 
iN THE POCKET CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE 
LEAKING HAND-WRITING 
are 
READY FOR ENTIRELY. . 
IMMEDIATE USE PRESERVED’ 
$1,00 $1.50 
POCKET SIZE DESK SIZE 
‘REQUIRES HO PEN RENEWABLE 
ADJUSTMENT ATPLEASURE 


FITTED WITH ‘A NON-Ct -CORRODIBLE PEN. 
Simonle in comatruction and not liable to 


$2.50 PALLADIUM PER $3, 00 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS & SOLE LI 
LONDON. PARIS, AND NEW YORK. 


in the most artistic manner, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


| PHOTO. COPYING AGENTS! 


Splendid portraits of an ny ny or kind finished 
m any kind of small 
ictnres. Reliable ts wanted in every county in 


he.U.S. Profits ge. Address Tux AMERIOAN 


Coryine Co., 55 Genessee St., Auburn, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN 


PERIODICILS 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEE 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR 4 00 
The THREE above publications...... veesseeece 10 00 
Any TWO above named...........-- 
‘HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE..........-- 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE eeeseeeesee 5 00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
One Year (62 Numbers).........-eeeeceeeses 10 00 


—— 


or Canada. 


Remittances should be by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loes. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ASTHMA & HAY FEVER 


THEIR CAUSE & CURE. 
KNIGHT’S NEW TREATISE sent free. 
Address L. A. KNIGHT, 15 E. Third St., CINCINNATI, 0. 0. 

and Ill 

L Jones & Go., Y. 


JOHN K. HOPPEL, Manufacturer and 


LUNDBORG'’S 
RHENISH 


MRS, THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 


L—The SPRING conforms itsci/ 
2.—Tky DO NOT. HAVE A FALSE, wiggy look, 
3.—They canned break apart, but outwear 
WRINKLE or SHRINK with 
quickly, Jor they don't ret 
5.—They do net fade as Jor they don’t require dressing as 


| 
ty fa ordinary 
wit 
me 
Used by all experts. 
| | 
t 
Hevolver, 
j : | by the manufacturers, but by the Gun 
| and Hardware trade, ask your desler for 
— 
Ss 
q 
iress, giving fall particulars of 
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THE PREMIUM 


DONT BE A CLAM 


f Grocers has been pronounced 
ears who have sven * ga CLAMS ARE NOT A PROPER MODEL FOR A HUMAN BEING TO COPY AFTER 


to be the £0 most valuable are wedded to their old take in 
red by s manufacture old clam-like notions:—they open n their shells to e , Silver Knives and Forks, 
ma make the ade Crmiliar with his wae = accustomed food, but they shut up very tight when S napehine new comes along | for simp ply Scien 
FOR THEY ARE CLAMS The Frank Siddalls Soap 
of beautifal pattern, and of the ‘Tnent quatity. AND DONT PROPOSE TO ALLOW THINGS TO PENETRATE THEIR SHELLS THAT WERE a thorough trial. 
UNKNOWN TO THEIR GRANDFATHER CLAMS AND TO THEIR GRANDMOTHER CLAMS :— : 


TO 
We offer a Specia mium 
of a beautiful set of Plated 


| A Ciam is not a good thing for a Housekeeper to copy after :— 
A Ciam is not a good thing for a Farmer to copy after:—is not a good thing for a Crocer to copy after :— 


4 WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEEPER will TRY new ways that are endorsed by leadi poe 
A WIDE-AWAKE FARMER will try a Butter Worker or a Grain 


A WIDE-AWAKE GROCER will try a new Molasses Gate 


publishers woald not allow 
Intelligent women are rapidly 


and a new Coal Oil Can and will buy the kind of goods Iie customers call for -— 


Of course if a woman tries every new thing that she hears of she will often be Saeed :—But there is no oe man or sensible wo 
such uous use of their papers for advertising The Frank Siddalls Soap if they had not first 
new methods about their work, and those already rinni 


ng to look down with pity on persons who are set in their old ways: 


SO DONT BE A CLAM 


OR LADIES TO 
ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 

the Housek and her Help, to the Boarding-House Mistress and her Lady 
to the Wife and Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath of Every 
Lady of Refinement, The Frank Siddalls Soap offers great advantages in Economy of Use, in ita 

effect on the skin, and in its freedom from injury to the fabric. 
Among the Housckeepers of New England (where thrifty Housekeeping is proverbial) it has 
ed immense favor, and there is no better evidence of “¥ merits of an article than to be able to say 

it meets approval in the Homes of New England. 


——FOR LAUNDRY AND KITCHEN USE —— 


JUST THINK! No Scalding or No Smell on Wash-day! 
Clothes Clean and Beautifully W » and as Sweet as if never worn! 
No Rough, Red Hands! Clothes remain White even if put away for t 
The Soap Positively Guaranteed not to injure even the est Laces! 
Where water or fuel is scarce remember that with The Frank Siddalis Soap 
much less fuel is necessary, and a few buckets of water is enough for a large wash. - 
JUST THINK! Flannels and Blankets as soft as when New! 
The most delicate Colored Lawns and Prints actually Brightened ! 
A girl of 12 or 13 can easilydo a wash without even oeven 
ls Soap for Was the wash done in less than half the penal time! 
Use The Frank Siddalis Soa Dishes :—it is the only Soap that leaves the dish-rag 
Sweet and White, ms he only Sos ap that ean be depended upon to remove the smell of Fish, 
Onions, etc., from fo hes. When oe have a dish-rag dont blame your 
servants; ¢2 ## mod faut; have en them made 0 Grease, and the result 
is a foul ‘dish-rag ; use Frank siddalis Pp, made of Suet, and you will have 
a Clean, Sweet 


So here is the Choice 
‘Common soap and a foul dishrag—or—The Frank Siddalls Soap and a dish-rag to be proud of. 


-——FOR HOUSE 


This is where porte Se the real ladylike Housekeeper. 
Use it forScrubbing and Clea Use it for — ng oe agg mage and Mirrors, Wine-glasses, 
Goblets, and all Glass Vessels; ordinary soap, as is well known, is not fit Fang or washing glass; 
while The Frank Siddalls Soap is a most elegant thing for this purpose. Use it for Washing 
Marble Door Steps, Bureau Tops, Marble Statuary, Mantlepieces, etc:—Z? te the nicesi 
thing for marble thai can be imagined, 

For Washing Bed Clothes and Bedding, even of Patients with Contagious and Infectious 
Diseases, and fer washing utensils used in the.Sick-room, it can be relied on to cleanse and 
purify without scalding or boiling a single article. 


WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES—— 


Babies will not suffer with prickly heat or be troubled with sores of any kind when nothing 
pat The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients being so pure and d. 

Dont use Soda to wash nursing bottles or gum tubes—dont even scald them—but was 
them only with this Soap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet and ee 


THE SCHOOL BOY AND 


It is the best thing for washi lackboards and school slates, lea them entirely 
free from grease, and without cau A a scratch ; the Soap does not have to rinsed off. 


——FOR THE TOILET IT IS SIMPLY PERFECTION — 


All Perfames are injurious to the Skin; Yhe Frank Siddatls Soap is not perfumed, but 
has an agreeable odor from its ingredients, that is always pleasant, even to an invalid; it never 
leaves any odor on the Skin; the face oni A has any of the unpleasant gloss that other soaps produce : 
it should always be used for no e hands and face of those troubled with Chapped 
cause the eyes smart w e ntense s even Imported tile Soap often causes ; 
it always lceavesthe skin Soft and Smooth. 
No eae eo or tooth-wash will compare with it. 

A e on the tooth-brush makes the mouth, teeth and gums perfectly clean. 
It leaves a pleasant aromatic taste, a sweet breath, and a clean tooth-brush. 
It is especially adapted for toilet use with the hard water of the West and in Lake-water. 


PERSONS WHO DESPISE A MUSTY SPONGE or WASH-RAG will appreciate 

The Frank Siddalls Soap. Whenever either a Sponge or Wash-rag has a © smell, 

itis due ew. to the so-called fine toilet soap that is such a favorite wi ; it is the 

place of —— keep a sponge or wash-rag sweet and clean, and The Frank Si Soap 
ill do it without any occasion to expose it to the air or sun. 

When used for washing the head it is better than Shampooing; bmn ha the rich, white 
lather should be left in the hair (zo? washed ou? ;) it entirely does away with the use of Hair 
Tonic, Bay Rum, Bandoline, Pomade, or any hair dressing. Used this way it removes dandruff, 
the hair will not eollect dust, and there will not b: any itching of the scalp: Collars, 
Hat and Neck-wear will keep clean much longer. 


—tTry it for washing your Eye-Glasses and Spectacles.— 


The Frank Siddalls Soap is superior to Benzine or Ammonia for Cleaning Coat Collars, 
and for removing Grease Spots, etc., and is guaranteed not to injure the garment. 


HOW A LADY OAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY 


No intelligent woman will refuse to try 
such a clean, sensible invention. 


FOR MEN TO READ 
ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 
“The Merchant and his Clerk, the ge gg the Optician, the Artist, the Printer, 
the Actor, the Bather at the Turkish the Barber, the Hotel Keeper, the Sta 
and the Navy, will all reap great benefit from the remarkable properties 


the Railroad, the Army 
The Frank Siddalls Soap. — FOR SHAVINC—— 

Its heavy, lasting lather is so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its superiority is 
almost incredible; the face never burns or smarts, no matter how dull the razor, how tender the skin, 
or how closely shaved, and the Sponge and Soap Cup will always be sweet-smelling. 

IMPORTANT FOR SHIPBOARD AND ARMY USE:—It washes freely in hard water, 
and where water is scarce, remember that The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing only takes 
a few buckets of water for a large wash. 


——=—FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, etc." 

It is vastly superior to Castile Soap for was a horse’s mane and tail, while for 
washing Sores, s, Scratches, etc., #2 i# nea ble. Pd stable is complete without it. 
For Marnest, it is better than Harness Soap, t oe a ng the leather and renderin 
it soft and pliable, wiile-for washing cars Ane ro. ws, cleaning the running-gear an 
bodies of fine carriages, it is without a rival ; by its use paint and will last much longer, 
and the Windows an« Lamps will be as clear as crystal. 

The Frank Siddalls Soap is elegant for washing Prin Ink from the hands, and from 
Printers’ Rollers, Type, and Ele be much better than Benzine, and safer, as 
shocking accidents »y fire often occur m e, and parents whose children use 
Amateur Printing Presses should remember this. 

and Rollers washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap are in splendid condition for 
imm te use, and will take the ink readily. 


SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS=== 


To the Physician, the Druggist, the Nurse, and the Patient, its im toe 
more and more wide! and and it is rapidly ported an 
similar soaps for use in the Sick Room, the Nursery and Hospi 
CASE OF INGROWING TOE-NAILSeeee 
In place of cotton-wool, a little of The Frank Siddalis Soap should be kept pressed between 
the nail and tender flesh—one trial will prove its cupestartiy over cotton-wool. © 


——AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT" 

For Washing Old Sage p | Sores, Bed es Cats, Wounds and Burns; for washing 
Chafed on dults; for use by persons suffering with Salt-Rheum, 
aces, 5 tehing Pil ons on the Face, and for children afflicted with 

Incrustations, it is without Mang. of the injurious effects often experienced when other soap is cn 
while for washing the invalid it is a most valuable aid to the Physician, by the thoroughness with 
which it removes the exhalations from the skin that would otherwise cvunteract the actioa of his 
medicines by closing up the pores, and which cannot be accomplished by any other soap. 

Letters from well-known Physicians, describing their experience in the a 

with The Frank Siddalis Soap, leave no doubt of the truth of these asse 


- it for Washing Sores on the Feet, caused by walking or wearing tight shoes. 
| Always leave plenty of the lather on—dont rinse the lather off. 
For washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 


USES—QUAINT USES SPECIAL 

Eminent Physicians claim that skin diseases, such as Tetter, Ringworm, Pimples, etc., are 
caused by Soap made from rancid grease ; use The Frank Siddalls Soap and avoid all such troubles. 

Artificial. Teeth and Artificial Eyes will retain their original brilliancy unimpaired when kept 
washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 

It Washes Telescope Lenses and Photogra oe hers’ Plates without a eae of one 
them, while itis being used with the most gratifying results ia Schools of Design for washing 
the expensive brushes used by the students. 

For Was Pearls, Coral, Diamonds, and other precious stones, Jewelry, Gold and 
Silver Plate, and for cleaning Watch Crystals, it is considered by Jewelers superior to any 
powder or other preparation. 

Wash your Dog with The Frank Siddalls Soap; leave plenty of — lather in its hair, and you will 
be surprised at the improvement; a dog wash avith this Soap will be too clean to harbor fleas 

Use it for tak spots out of fine —— and for cleaning rag carpets; also for 
cleaning every description. Itis be Benzine or Hartshorn for cleaning 
clothing, and is guaranteed not to injure the fabri *~ } 

Use st for wiping off oit cloths, linoleum, éc.—IT KEEPS THE COLORS BRIGHT, 
and as ti does away with scrubbing them, they will of course lasi much longer, 


The hands of those at farm work, when The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, w#// no? chap from © 


busking corn driving teams, and other out-door employment, but of course home-made soap, toilet 


soap or any other kind MUST NOT BE USED (notevren Castile Soap). 
It is invaluable to farmers for washing wool before carding it, or before selling it. 
Milk Pans, Churns and Milk Utensils when washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
will be as clean and sweet as new, and do NOT require scaldin Bye putting in the sun. 
It also THOROUGHLY removes the smell from the hands after milking. 


How to Tell a Person of Refinement. 
A Person of Refinement will be — to adopt a new, easy, 


at Places where it is Not Sold at the Stores. 
Send the retail price 10 cents in aouee or Postage Stamps. seay the Wash clean way of washing clothes, in place of the old, hard, sloppy way 
Say she saw the advertisement in “ Harpgr’s WxeeKLY”’ «0 Jody wih Front How to Tella Person of intelligence. 
> A Person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in under- 
Promise No. ]1—That the Soap —_ a poe — first A wecan ia iy standing and following the very easy and sensible directions. 
bit of the family wash shall be denowtthnsh How to Tell a Person of Honor. a 
A Person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as 
Fromiso Ho. 2—~That the sending will personally bay the ast the oo 
the Soap shail be exactly followed. : How to Tell Sensible Persons. 
By retarn mail, a regular 10-cent cake of Soap will be sent. ——_, Sensible Persons will not get mad, but will feel thankful 
~ that their attention has been directed to better methods. 


— ra ag it will be packed in a neat iron box to make it 
ly, and 15 — in LR age ge Stamps will be put on. 
All this is dene for 10 ce 
to introduce it t to to the stores. 


Tf your letter gets no — S 
it will be beca 


have not made mises, 
or because you have cont for 
more than one cake. 
Make the promises very plain, or the Soap will NOT be sent. 
A Cake will be sent Free of Charge to the Wife of a Grocer and 
the Wife ofa Minister if the above TWO promises are made. 


And now dont get the old wash-boiler mended, bat next wash-day 
give one honest trial to Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes. 


Only One Cake must be sent for, 
\ but after trying it, dealers will buy it 
from their wholesale houses . 
to accommodate you, 
or you can order direct from the Factory. 


-——— = \ You must NOT send for more than one cake: 


if a friend wants to try it, she must send in a separate letter. 


And Now for the Clean, Neat, Easy, Genteel Ladylike FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 


There is nothing intricate about these directions:—any c 


A Wash-bolier MUST NUT be used NOT EVENTO on of the 
HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and as the wash-water | not 8 to waste ott 
must only be lukewarm, a small kettle holds enough for 


large wash. the same way until Tall the p 
Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddallis Soap do its work. 


commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-board 


A Wash-boiler will have a deposit formed on it from 
the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful houseke 
which injures the delicate ingredients that are in this 


Be sure to heat the water in the tea-kettle ELLOW ; and DONT wash th 
THE FIRST TIME, no matter how odd it seems. 
Wash the White Flannels with the other White Pieces. 

always make the last water soapy; the 


e seam 
ELLOW Prana D was b two suds. If the wash-water gets too dirty, dip some out and add a little clean water ; if it gets too cold 
for the hands add some hot water out of the tea-kettle. 
If a Streak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw it back into the suds for a few minutes. 
NEXT COMES THE RINSING—which is to be done in lukevarm water, AND IS FOR THB PURPOSE OF GETTING THE DIRTY SUDS O 
i heduee as follows: Wash each piece LIGHTLY on a wash-board through the rinse-waier (without es any more Soap) AND SEB 


hild over 12 years of age—who has common sense—will have no trouble in following Reason — 


rments in a tub of Saeeran baer a it out on a wash-board, and rub the Soap LIGHTLY over it so as 
We: TT ROLL. jos ing any of the soi places 
CLI 1 TIGHT LL, just ase plece is roll.d when it is sprinkled a. 8 — lay itin the bottom of the tab under the 


eces have the soap rubbed on them and are 


AND THE DIRT WILL DROP ovUT; turn the 


use é Soap ; SOALD OR BOIL A SINGLE PIECE, OR THEY WILL TURN 


Be sure to 
cl and is 
NUT smell of the soap, but will be as sweet | DIRTY SUDS ARE GUT.OUT. Awr swast WILL How 70 DO 


as if never worn, and s have teen overlooked in 
pe will bleach out while drying, and the 


can be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Blu » for this Soap takes the place of Blueing. 


clothes NEXT, the biue- which 
iron easier. STIR A PIECE OF THE NE SOAP in the blue-water UNTIL THE WATEK GETS DECIDEDLY APY. Pat the clothes T oe BOLLIN is 


dissolve small ploce of in the starch ; 


ene Peet Siddalis Soap washes freely in hard water 
Without Soda, Lye, or any washing compound ; dont use 
Borax, Ammonia, or ony on of 


Address all Letters:—OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP 1019 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOAPY BLUE-WATER, wring them, and hang upto dry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING and WITHOUT SCALDING or BO 
mahes the ironing easier, and the clothes handsomer. © | A SINGLE PIECE. 
Afterwards soap the Colored yeooee ae and Colored 


Flannels, let them stand 20 minutes to 1 hour, and wash the cnane way as 
white pieces, being sure to make the last rinse-water soapy. 


THE MOST DELICATE eetaan WILL NOT FADE WHEN WASHED THIS WAY, BUT WILL BE THE BRIGHTER. 


/ 


| 


